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JAMES MARSH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY* 
By Joun Dewey 


In the years 1829, 1831, and 1832, an event of considerable 
intellectual importance took place in this University town. For 
in these years Chauncey Goodrich published in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, editions of three of the more important writings of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, namely, Aids to Reflection, The Friend and 
The Statesman’s Manual. The first of these contains the well- 
known Introduction by James Marsh, and it is the Centenary of 
its publication that brings us together to-day. 

In associating the name of romantic philosophy with the work 
of James Marsh, it is important that we should appreciate the 
sense in which the word ‘‘romantic’’ is employed. Words change 
their meaning, and to-day such a title may seem to imply a certain 
disparagement, since realism in some form is the now prevailing 
mode. In the sense in which the word was earlier used, a some- 
what technical one, the opposite of romantic was not realistic, but 
rather classic. The word was used to denote what was taken to 
be the modern spirit in distinction from that of antiquity, and more 
particularly the spirit of the Teutonic and Protestant North in 
distinction from the Latin and Catholic South. 

Fortunately an essay written during Dr. Marsh’s last year in 
Andover Seminary and published in the North American Review 
for July, 1822, enables us to seize, independently of labels, what 
Marsh himself thought the difference in question to consist of. 
‘The modern mind,’’ he says, ‘‘removes the centre of its thought 
and feelings from the ‘world without’ to the ‘world within’.’’ 
More in detail he says, in speaking of the Greeks, that ‘‘they had 
no conception of a boundless and invisible world in the bosom of 
which all that is visible sinks into the littleness of a microcosm.’” 

* Lecture delivered at the University of Vermont, November 26, 1929, in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the publication of James Marsh’s “Introduction” to 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 

1 North American Review. Vol. XV, p. 107. 
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In contrast with this attitude he says: ‘‘In the mind of a modern 
all this is changed. His more serious thoughts are withdrawn 
from the world around him and turned in upon himself. All the 
phenomena of external nature, with all the materials which history 
and science have treasured up for the use of the past, are but the 
mere instruments to shadow forth the fervors of a restless spirit 
at last conscious of its own powers and expanding with conceptions 
of the boundless and the infinite.’’ The change is definitely con- 
nected with the influence of Christianity in general and of the 
Protestant and earlier Barbarian North in particular. 

I am concerned with the ideas and principles of the philosophi- 
eal work of Marsh rather than with its historical origin, develop- 
ment, and influence.? But it would be unfitting to pass the occasion 
by without noting the broad and deep scholarship of Marsh as it is 
made evident even in this the earliest of his published writings. 
He had mastered Italian, Spanish, and German, as well as Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, at that early date. This was no attainment 
since he had never been abroad, and since there were few facilities 
for study at the time. His writings show that he not only knew 
the languages, but had an extensive and familiar acquaintance 
with their literatures. I may not go into detail, but it is not too 
much to say that he was probably the first American scholar to 
have an intimate first-hand acquaintance with the writings of 
Immanuel Kant, including not only the Critiques of Pure and 
Practical Reason, but his Anthropology, and especially his writ- 
ings on the philosophic basis of natural science. In the latter con- 
nection it is worthy of note that Marsh’s readings in the scientific 
literature of his day were wide and influenced his speculations; 
Oersted with his principle of polarity influenced him chiefly along 
with Kant. His interpretation of Kant was affected, of course, by 
his admiration for Coleridge, but also by his reading of Fries. 

While his indebtedness to Coleridge was great, it was somewhat 
less than his distrust of his own powers would intimate. He came 
to Coleridge with a preparation both in reading and in his think- 
ing, which fitted him to appreciate the latter, but which also 
absolves him from any charge of being a mere disciple. The 


2 A careful and thoroughly trustworthy account of the latter has already been 
given by Professor Marjorie Nicolson. See the article entitled “James Marsh and 
the Vermont Transcendentalists,” in the Philosophical Review for Jan. 1925. 
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interest that Marsh had in Coleridge sprang primarily from a 
common interest in religion and a common desire to arouse among 
believers in Christianity a vital realization of its spiritual truth. 
There is much in Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection that is far outside 
the main currents of present-day thought even in religious circles. 
Aside from penetrating flashes of insight, a reader to-day is likely 
to be left indifferent to its substance and repelled by its form. He 
may easily find it of only antiquarian interest. To employ a juster 
statement, it is mainly of historical interest. To say this is to say 
that to grasp its meaning and its influence in its own time we must 
place it in its own context in the intellectual and moral atmosphere 
of the early nineteenth century. We must recall that it was a 
period before Darwin and the evolutionists; before, indeed, 
modern science had itself left any great impress on the popular 
mind; a period when the peculiar problems forced upon modern 
society by the industrial revolution were only beginning faintly to 
show themselves. It was a time when, outside of a few radicals, 
there was nominal acceptance of established institutions and doc- 
trines but little concern for their inner meaning. It was, on the 
whole, a period of intellectual apathy and indifference. 

The two essays of John Stuart Mill upon Bentham and Cole- 
ridge respectively give a clear picture of the general temper of the 
day. Among other things Mill says, ‘‘The existing institutions in 
Church and State were to be preserved inviolate, in outward 
semblance at least, but were required to be, practically, as much of 
a nullity as possible.’’ More specifically in speaking of the Church 
he says, ‘‘On condition of not making too much noise about religion, 
or taking it too much in earnest, the church was supported, even by 
philosophers, as a ‘bulwark against fanaticism,’ a sedative to the 
religious spirit, to prevent it from disturbing the harmony of 
society or the tranquility of states.’’ He sums it up by saying 
that ‘‘on the whole, England had neither the benefits, such as they 
were, of the new ideas, nor of the old. We had a government which 
we respected too much to attempt to change it, but not enough to 
trust it with any power, or look to it for any services that were not 
compelled. We had a Church which had ceased to fulfill the honest 
purposes of a Church but which we made a great point of keeping 
up as the pretence or simulacrum of one. We had a highly spiritual 
religion (which we were instructed to obey from selfish motives) 
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and the most mechanical and worldly notions on every other sub- 
ject.’’ As he says, ‘‘ An age like this, an age without earnestness, 
was the natural era of compromises and half-convictions.’’ 

In this situation, Bentham was the innovator, the critic, and 
destroyer of the old. Coleridge was the unusual type of conserva- 
tive, the thinker who demanded that the meaning of the old be 
comprehended and acted upon. As Mill says, ‘‘Bentham asked 
of every custom and institution ‘Is it true?’ while Coleridge asked, 
‘What is its meaning?’ ’’ The latter question, in the existing state 
of things, was as disturbing as the other; its import was as radical, 
for it was a challenge to the existing state of belief and action. 
The more obvious phase of the radicalism of Coleridge in religion 
is found in his attack on what he called its bibliolatry. He con- 
demned the doctrine of literal inspiration as a superstition; he 
urged the acceptance of the teachings of Scripture on the ground 
that they ‘‘find’’ one in the deepest and most spiritual part of 
one’s nature. Faith was a state of the will and the affections, not 
a merely intellectual assent to doctrinal and historical proposi- 
tions. As Mill says, he was more truly liberal than many liberals. 

But while he disconnected faith from the Understanding, he 
connected it with a higher faculty, the Reason, which is one with 
the true Will of man. Coleridge said: ‘‘He who begins by loving 
Christianity better than truth will proceed by loving his own sect 
or church better than Christianity and end in loving himself better 
than all.’’ But he held with equal firmness that Christianity is 
itself a system of truth which, when rightly appropriated in the 
rational will and affection of men, is identical with the truth of 
philosophy itself. This assertion of the inherent rationality 
of Christian truth was the animating purpose of his Aids to Reflec- 
tion, and it was this which appealed to James Marsh; and it is in 
this sense that he may be described as a disciple of Coleridge. It 
was in a combination of the teaching of the great English divines 
of the seventeenth century, themselves under the spell of Plato, 
and the German transcendental philosophy of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century, that Coleridge found the especial 
philosophical framework by which to support his contention of the 
intrinsic philosophical truth of the Christian faith. Since Marsh 
himself was already a student of the same sources, all the circum- 
stances conspired to attach his exposition to Coleridge. 
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If I dwell upon the inherent liberalism of Coleridge’s teaching 
under the circumstances of his own day, as described by Mill, a 
member of the opposite school, it is because without allusion to that 
fact we are without the historic key to the work of Marsh also. In 
our own idea, and under present conditions, the philosophy of 
Marsh seems conservative. There is comparatively little interest, 
even in theological circles, in the doctrines to whose clarification, 
in the light of reason, he devoted himself. One sees his thought in 
its proper perspective only as one places it against the background 
of the prevailing interests of his own day. By temperament, 
Marsh shrank from controversy ; he deprecated becoming involved 
in it. But the most casual reader of the Introduction prefaced to 
the republication of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection will see that its 
undercurrent is the feeling that what Coleridge says and what he 
himself says goes contrary to the doctrines that possess the mind 
of contemporary religious circles, while conjoined with this is the 
sense that he is under a religious as well as a philosophical obliga- 
tion to combat the tendency of these beliefs. It was not just the 
fate or the spread of a particular philosophical system that he was 
concerned with, but the re-awakening of a truly spiritual religion 
which had been obscured and depressed under the influence of the 
prevalent philosophies of John Locke and the Scottish school. It 
was as an ally of spiritual and personal religion that he turned to 
the German philosophy, actuated by the conviction that the same 
evils which Coleridge found in England were found also in his own 
country. 

It is worth while to quote from the Introduction at some length 
what he has to say upon this subject. ‘‘It is our peculiar misfor- 
tune in this country that, while the philosophy of Locke and the 
Scottish writers has been received in full faith as the only rational 
system and its leading principles especially passed off as unque$- 
tionable, the strong attachment to religion and the fondness for 
speculation, by both of which we are strongly characterized, have 
led us to combine and associate these principles, such as they are, 
with our religious interests and opinions, so variously and so inti- 
mately, that by most persons they are considered as necessary 
parts of the same system.’’ He himself held that the philosophical 
principles thus popularly read into the Christian faith were, in 
fact, profoundly discordant with the latter. As he says, ‘‘ A system 
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of philosophy which excludes the very idea of all spiritual power 
and agency cannot possibly co-exist with a religion essentially 
spiritual.’’ Like Coleridge, he anticipates being regarded as a 
heretic in religion because he is desirous of searching out a philoso- 
phy that is consistent instead of inconsistent with the spiritual 
truths of Christianity which are to him its essence. 

In the attempt, to which I now turn, to expound the positive 
philosophy of Marsh, one may appropriately return to the essay 
of 1822, to which allusion has already been made. Christianity 
presented itself to him not only as the great cause of the intellectual 
and emotional change from the world of classic to that of modern 
mind, as expressed in literature, politics, and social life, as well 
as in religion, but as inherently a revelation of philosophic truth. 
Revelation from without was required because of the fallen state 
of man. But the revelation was not external, much less arbitrary 
in content. It was rather a recovery of the essential ultimate 
truths about nature, man, and ultimate reality. It is for that 
reason that I said that Christianity was to him a truly philosophic 
revelation. Were I to attempt to select a single passage that 
might serve as an illuminating text of what he thought and taught, 
it would be, I think, the following: A thinking man ‘‘has and can 
have but one system in which his philosophy becomes religious and 
his religion philosophical.’’ 

As I have already indicated, the full meaning of this position 
can hardly be recovered at the present time. It must be considered 
in relation to the time in which Dr. Marsh lived. It had nothing 
in common with the views upon philosophy which prevailed in the 
academic audiences and popular thought of the time. These, as 
we have also noted, were based upon Locke as modified by the 
ruling Scotch school, and upon Paley. The orthodox conceived of 
Christianity as a merely external revelation; the dissenters from 
orthodoxy relied upon proof from design in nature of the existence 
of God and upon what Marsh, following Kant and Coleridge, called 
‘*Understanding’’ in distinction from ‘‘Reason.’’ There is much 
evidence that Dr. Marsh felt himself between two dangers. One 

vas that he should be thought to reduce Christianity to a mere 
body of doctrines, a speculative intellectual scheme. The other 
yas that he should be thought faithless to the living power of 
Christianity in re-making life and thus be classed with unbelieving 
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critics. The situation in which he thus found himself accounts, I 
think, for the air of apologetic timidity which surrounds the ex- 
pression of his deepest thoughts. In part it was due, undoubtedly, 
to his modest distrust of himself, but in larger part, to the situation 
with which his period confronted him. He was quite right, no one 
who reads him can doubt that fact, in thinking of himself as a 
deeply devoted man in his own personality. Indeed, for inner and 
humble piety and spirituality he had few peers among his contem- 
poraries. But he had, in addition, the distinctively philosophic 
instinct. He wanted to see the universe and all phases of life as a 
whole. When he gave rein to his instinct in this direction, he found 
himself at once conscious that he was coming into conflict with the 
ideas which dominated not only American society but the churches 
themselves. He neither mitigated his own Christian sense nor 
ceased to philosophize. But his activity in the latter field was, it 
seems to me, restricted. He never developed the independence in 
thought which matched his philosophic powers. It is probabie, as 
Dr. Nicolson has made clear, that he, as the means of directing 
Emerson to Coleridge, and indirectly at least, made a profound 
impress upon the American ‘‘transcendental’’ movement. But he 
never had the detached position which marked Emerson, for 
example, and accordingly did not reach an unimpeded development 
of his own powers. 

It is, however, time to turn more directly to his basic thought in 
which for him the religious truth of Christianity was found to be 
one with the truth of philosophy as a theory of God, the universe, 
and man. Formulas are somewhat dangerous. But for the sake 
of brevity, if for no other reason, a formula or label seems neces- 
sary. I shall, accordingly, venture to say that his philosophy is 
an Aristotelian version of Kant made under the influence of a pro- 
found conviction of the inherent moral truths of the teachings of 
Christianity. The formula involves, unfortunately, considerable 
technical reference to historic systems. The external evidence 
shows that he was more of a student of Plato and of the great 
divines of the seventeenth century who are more influenced by 
Plato, than of Aristotle. But we know also by external testimony 
that the Metaphysics and the De Anima of Aristotle were always 
by him. And it seems fairly evident that his objective interpreta- 
tion of Kant, his disregard for the phenomenalism and subjective 
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view of nature found in Kant, came to him ultimately, whether 
directly or through Coleridge, from Aristotle. 

To explain what meaning this statement has in connection with 
Marsh’s own metaphysical system, it is necessary to digress into a 
technical field which I would otherwise gladly avoid. In Kant, 
as all students know of him, there is a definite separation made 
between sense, Understanding, and Reason. In consequence, the 
affections of the mind called sensations are regarded by him as 
‘*mental’’ in character, and as organized by forms of space and 
time which are themselves ultimately mental in character. The 
vategories of the Understanding, while they provide universality 
and constancy for these sense impressions, do not, therefore, get 
beyond knowledge of phenomena. While Reason furnished ideals 
of unity and complete totality, which go beyond the scope of the 
Understanding, they are for us unrealizable ideals. When we sup- 
pose that Reason gives us knowledge of the real nature of things, 
we are led into illusions. Knowledge must remain within the 
bounds of phenomena, that is, of the logical organization of the 
materials of sense. 

Now it is a striking fact that, while Dr. Marsh freely employs 
the Kantian terminology, and while he uses constantly not only the 
general distinctions of sense, Understanding, and Reason, but also 
special conclusions reached by Kant in treating them, he never 
even refers to the Kantian limitation of knowledge to phenomena— 
what is usually termed the ‘‘subjectivism’’ of Kant. 

For example, while he treats, like Kant, mathematics as a 
science of space and time as necessary and hence a priori forms of 
perceptual experience, he also has in mind the absolute space and 
time of Newtonian physics and not just mental forms. They are 
forms of actual and external things of nature, not merely forms of 
mind. Thus our geometry and other mathematics is a rational 
science of the conditions under which all physical things exist, not 
merely a science of our conditions of experiencing them. In and 
of themselves as conditions of the possibility of physical things and 
their changes, they ‘‘constitute’’ in his own words, ‘‘the sphere of 
possibility and of those possible determinations of quantity and 
form which are the objects of pure mathematical science.’’ The 
free development of these possibilities, independent of the restric- 
tions imposed by actual existence, is the work of the productive 
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imagination. But they are also necessary principles of the exis- 
tence of all physical things and events, since the latter are and 
occur in space and time. Thus mathematics forms the basis of 
physical science. 

He was probably influenced by Fries in this objective interpre- 
tation. But there is the deeper influence which I have called Aris- 
totelian. This influence appears in his treatment of the relations 
of sense to Understanding and of both to Reason, and also in his 
entire philosophy of nature, in its relation to mind. Instead of 
making a separation between sense, Understanding, and Reason, 
they present themselves in Marsh’s account as three successive 
stages in a progressive realization of the nature of ultimate reality. 
Each of the two earlier, namely, sense and Understanding, forms 
the conditions under which the third manifests itself and leads up 
to it. For each contains in itself principles which point beyond 
itself and which create the necessity of a fuller and deeper appre- 
hension of the nature of the real. 

What I have called the Aristotelianism of his position is seen in 
the fact that he did not isolate this ascending series of sense, Under- 
standing, and rational will from the natural universe as did Kant, 
but rather saw in it a progressive realization of the conditions and 
potentialities found in nature itself. I have not run across in him 
any allusion to Hegel, although he seems to have known Fichte. 
But like Hegel, instead of putting the subject in opposition to the 
object or the world, he regarded the subject, who comes most 
completely to himself in the rational will, as the culmination, the 
consummation, of the energies constituting the sensible and physi- 
cal world. While not a scientist, in any technical sense, Marsh was 
widely read in the science of his day, and thought he found in it 
the evidence for the truth of the conception that nature presents 
to us an ascending scale of energies in which the lower are both 
the condition and the premonitions of the higher until we arrive 
at self-conscious mind itself. 

His conception of sense is, in the epistemological language of 
to-day, realistic. He holds that in sense we can distinguish the 
received material, the seen, heard, and touched qualities from the 
acts of mind that form seeing, hearing, touching, and that we refer 
the material of sensed qualities to a ground of reality outside our- 
selves, just as we refer the acts of sensing to the self as the abiding 
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ground of their reality. We perceive qualities of sense as qualities 
of an object existing outwardly and independently. Sense, how- 
ever, does not give knowledge, even of the physical world, but 
only material for knowledge. The Understanding is necessary 
to judge the sensory material and to know what is presented in 
them. We have to interpret the material of sense. The Under- 
standing operates by acts of distinguishing, comparing, and thus 
brings out the relations implicit in sensuous material. Without 
these connective and organizing relations, we do not know an object 
but merely have a number of qualities before us. We have the 
power to become self-conscious of the relating activities of the 
mind. We note that they proceed by certain necessary laws in as 
far as they result in knowledge. The Understanding is not free to 
judge in any arbitrary sense of freedom. To attain knowledge we 
must judge or understand in necessary ways, or else we do not 
attain knowledge of objects but only personal fancies. This law 
of understanding or knowing objects proceeds from the mind itself, 
and it, when we recognize it and take note of it, forms what is 
termed Reason. In the Understanding (that is, in scientific knowl- 
edge of nature) this agency operates spontaneously; but when it 
notes its own operation and becomes self-conscious, we recognize 
it as rational will, which is the animating principle, one and the 
same in character, or universal in all knowing minds; and hence 
identical with the divine intellect which is the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. It is reason because it 
operates by necessary principles; it is will when it is viewed as an 
agency complete and self-sufficient in itself. 

This technical excursion into what Marsh calls rational psychol- 
ogy may help express the sense of what has been called the Aristo- 
telian element in him. He insists that the powers of the mind or 
self are called forth only by objects correlative to them. The 
sensibility remains a mere potentiality until it is called into action 
by nature. We cannot hear or see or touch except as the mind is 
affected by things having color, sound, and solidity. There is no 
difference between this and the action and reaction of iron and a 
magnet upon each other. In the same way, the powers of the 
Understanding remain mere possibilities until they are called into 
action by the actual relations which subsist among objects. The 
orderly, logical structure is both the condition that calls the powers 
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into action and realizes their potentialities, and the object upon 
which they expend themselves, just as much as the qualities of 
things are both the actualizing conditions and the objects upon 
which the capacities of the mind terminate in exercise or sensibil- 
ity. Similarly, the objective of self-conscious, rational will is both 
the condition and the object of the exercise of our Reason. 

The essentially Aristotelian nature of this conception of each 
lower stage forming the conditions of the actualizing of some 
potentiality of mind and then supplying the material upon which a 
higher expression of the same mind exercises itself will be obvious, 
I think, to every philosophic student. It is through the use of this 
conception that Marsh escapes from the charmed circle of limita- 
tion within the self that holds the Kantian philosophy spell-bound. 
The world in its status as a manifold of qualities, as a logically 
interconnected whole, and as summed up in universal self-conscious 
will, has to be there independently of our minds in order that the 
capacities of our minds may be stimulated into real existence and 
have material upon which to work. 

It was said, however, that this Aristotelian interpretation of 
Kant is made under the influence of ideas derived from Christian 
faith. Marsh separates himself from Greek thought, whether that 
of Plato or Aristotle, in two ways. First, he conceives of mind as 
identical with the self, the ‘‘I’’ or personality, an identification 
that is like nothing found in ancient thought, and one which he 
associates with the influence of Christianity. It is another way of 
saying the same thing to point out that he introduces into the 
classic conception of reason an element foreign to it in its original 
statement—namely, the conception of reason as will—that is, of a 
power to institute and seek to realize ends that are universal and 
necessary, that are supplied by nature but which flow from its own 
nature as a personal rational self. It is the very nature of these 
ends that they cannot be realized by themselves or by any merely 
intellectual process. Their nature demands that they be embodied 
in the material of sense and of the natural world as an object of 
knowledge, or that all the material of appetite connected with the 
senses or of desire directed upon natural objects be subdued and 
transformed into agencies of expressing the true ultimate nature of 
the rational will. To put it a little more concretely, Aristotle held 
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that reason could be actualized in contemplative knowledge apart 
from any effort to change the world of nature and social institu- 
tions into its own likeness and embodiment. Following the spirit 
of Christian teaching, Marsh denied any such possibility. He held 
that Reason can realize itself and be truly aware or conscious of its 
own intrinsic nature only as it operates to make over the world, 
whether physical or social, into an embodiment of its own prin- 
ciples. Marsh constantly condemns what he calls speculation and 
the speculative tendency, by which he means a separation of knowl- 
edge and the intellect from action and the will. By its own nature, 
reason terminates in action and that action is the transformation 
of the spiritual potentialities found in the natural world, physical 
and institutional, into spiritual realities. 

The other point of connection of Marsh’s philosophy with the 
Christian faith is more specific, less general. Accepting the idea 
that man is a fallen creature, he accepted also the idea of Coleridge 
that original sin is not a mere historic fact, going back to a historic 
progenitor, but is the act of the will itself by which it takes as the 
principle and moving spring of its own action something derived 
not from its own inherent nature but from some source outside 
itself—the appetites of sense, or the desires that are used by the 
thought of ends derived from the world about us. I shall not 
extend my excursion into technicalities to trouble you with his 
philosophic rendering of the theological doctrines of sin, con- 
science, and freedom of the will, but no exposition of his basic 
idea of the equation of philosophy with religion would be complete 
without reference to the particular way in which he applies his 
conception of the necessity of a correlative object in order to 
awaken the potentialities of the self into reality. The correlative 
object of the conscience and will, through which they, as they exist 
in man, can be aroused into actuality of operation and being, is no 
abstract law. As will and conscience are personal, belonging to a 
self, so their correlative object must also be personal. At this 
point, the religious character of his philosophy most clearly reveals 
and expresses itself. This correlative personal object is the mani- 
festation of the divine in Christ. In his own words: ‘‘The true end 
of our being presented by the spiritual law is the realization, prac- 
tically, in our own being, of that perfect idea which the law itself 
presupposes, and of which Christ is the glorious manifestation.’’ 
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And again, ‘‘the spiritual principle may be said to have only a 
potential reality, or, as it enters into the life of nature, a false and 
delusive show of reality, until, awakened from above by its own 
spiritual correlatives, it receives the engrafted word, and is empow- 
ered to rise above the thralldom of nature.’’ 

The discussion will now turn to a consideration of somewhat 
more concrete matters (although not, according to the view of 
Marsh, more genuinely human interests and concerns)—to what 
Marsh has to say upon society in general and education in particu- 
lar. Unfortunately, what is left to us in the published record is 
all too scanty. But there are suggestions adequate to a recon- 
struction of his fundamental philosophy. Here, too, we may 
fittingly begin by recourse to Coleridge, in spite of the fact that 
there is less direct evidence of his connection with Coleridge in this 
matter than in that of the identification of the Christian religion 
with true philosophy. Coleridge, in common with the German 
school which he represented, conceived social institutions as essen- 
tially educative in nature and function. They were the outward 
manifestation of law and reason by means of which the intelligence 
and conscience of individuals are awakened and by which they are 
nourished till they become capable of independent activity, and 
then express themselves in loyalty to social institutions and devo- 
tion to improving them until these institutions are still better fitted 
to perform their educative task for humanity. 

Coleridge with considerable courage applied this conception to 
the Church as an institution in distinction from the inward and 
spiritual communion of the faithful—an application that took its 
point, of course, from the fact that there was an established Church 
allied with the political order in England. With rather surprising 
daring, he proclaimed that the Church, in this institutional sense, 
is not inherently a religious corporation. In his own words, ‘‘Re- 
ligion may be an indispensable ally but is not the essential consti- 
tutive end of that national institute which is unfortunately, at least 
improperly, styled the church; a name, which in its best sense, is 
exclusively appropriate to the Church of Christ.’’ Then with an 
obvious etymological reference to the original meaning of clergy 
as connected with clerks or writers, he goes on to say ‘‘the clerisy 
of the nation, or national church in its primary acceptation and 
original intention, comprehended the learned of all denominations, 
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the sages and professors of law and jurisprudence, of medicine and 
physiology, of music and civil and military architecture, with the 
mathematical as their common organ; in short, all the arts and 
sciences, the possession and application of which constitute the 
civilization of a nation, as well as the theological.’’ The latter, he 
goes on to say, rightfully claimed the precedence but only because 
‘*theology was the root and trunk of the knowledge of civilized 
man; because it gave unity and the circulating sap of life to all 
other sciences, by virtue of which alone they could be contemplated 
as forming the living tree of knowledge.’’ It is primarily as edu- 
eators that those especially called clergy of the established 
church are to be regarded, and it was even well, according to Cole- 
ridge, that they should serve an apprenticeship as village school- 
masters before becoming pastors. 

It is evident that, owing to the non-existence of an established 
church in the United States, this portion of Coleridge’s teaching 
could not directly influence the thought of Marsh. Indeed, he 
naturally thought that the condition in which the institutional 
church was but the outward expression or body of the inner and 
spiritual church represented a higher principle than could be ex- 
pressed by any politically established church. But indirectly, 
Marsh’s ideas move in a like direction, although with such differ- 
ences as the difference between the political organization of Great 
Britain and of our country would naturally suggest. 

It is interesting to note that Marsh makes, in a sermon at the 
dedication of the chapel of the University, a distinction between 
civilization and culture similar to that drawn by Kant and other 
German thinkers. Civilization, he says, in effect, is concerned 
with the adaptation of the acts and services of the individual to 
the needs and conditions of existing society. It is a discipline of 
the faculties with reference to the occupations of civil society. 
Culture is the development of the powers of individuals with refer- 
ence to the ends that make them truly human; it transcends any 
existing social order and régime because it elevates them into the 
possession of the spiritual law of reason, of universal will, and the 
end of humanity as such. It aims at control by this inner law of 
rational will instead of by the ordinances and customs of a given 
society. From the obligations imposed by the interests of higher 
and common humanity, no state policy can absolve us. The 
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peoples of the East, he says, are, perhaps, more civilized than those 
of the West, for their institutions and the discipline they provide 
fit the individual to some definite place and work in the social order. 
But we, he says, are not destined to be the working instruments for 
attaining the lower ends imposed by the state of civilization. And 
he adds these very significant words: ‘‘ We can hardly, indeed, be 
said to be subjects of any state, considered in its ordinary sense, as 
body politic with a fixed constitution and a determinate organiza- 
tion of its several powers. But we are constituent members of a 
community in which the highest worth and perfection and happi- 
ness of the individual free persons composing it constitute the 
highest aim and the perfection of the community as a whole. With 
us there is nothing so fixed by the forms of political and civil 
organization as to obstruct our efforts for promoting the full and 
free development of all our powers, both individual and social. 
Indeed, where the principle of self-government is admitted to such 
an extent as it is in this state, there is, in fact, nothing fixed or 
permanent, but as it is made so by that which is permanent and 
abiding in the intelligence and fixed rational principles of action 
in the self-governed. The self-preserving principle of our govern- 
ment is to be found only in the continuing determination and 
unchanging aims of its subjects.’’ From this Dr. Marsh draws 
the inevitable conclusion that the function of an educational insti- 
tution is a cultivation of the community, which is identical with 
the full development of all the powers of its individual persons. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Marsh never achieved a complete 
exposition of his social and political philosophy. While changes 
in vocabulary might be needed to adapt the principles he here 
expresses to present conditions, he has stated, it seems to me, a 
principle which is fundamental to the distinctive American social 
system, if we have any such system, and one which stands in need 
of enforcement at the present time. When Dr. Marsh wrote, the 
idea of nationalism, in its modern sense, had hardly made its 
appearance in this country. There was little if any worship of the 
state as a political organization. Individuals were still conscious 
of their power organized as a free community to make and unmake 
states—that is, special forms of political organization. There was, 
indeed, great admiration for the American form of government and 
much patriotism in loyalty to it. But it was devotion to its under- 
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lying principle as an expression of a free and self-governing com- 
munity, not to its form. It was regarded as a symbol and as a 
means, not as an end fixed in itself to which the will and conscience 
of individuals must be subordinated. 

In my judgment, this subordination of the state to the com- 
munity is the great contribution of American life to the world’s 
history, and it is clearly expressed in the utterances of Dr. Marsh. 
But recent events have tended to obscure it. Forces have been at 
work to assimilate the original idea of the state and its organiza- 
tion to older European notions and traditions. The state is now 
held up as an end in itself; self-styled patriotic organizations make 
it their business to proclaim the identity of the loyalty and patriot- 
ism of individuals with devotion to the state as a fixed institution. 
The constitution of the state is treated not as a means and instru- 
ment to the well-being of the community of free self-governing 
individuals, but as something having value and sanctity in and of 
itself. We have, unconsciously in large measure but yet pervad- 
ingly, come to doubt the validity of our original American ideal. 
We tend to submit individuality to the state instead of acting upon 
the belief that the state in its constitution, laws, and administra- 
tion, can be made the means of furthering the ends of a community 
of free individuals. 

Dr. Marsh wrote in the full if insensible consciousness of the 
pioneer period of American life. The true individualism of that 
era has been eclipsed because it has been misunderstood. It is 
now often treated as if it were an exaltation of individuals free 
from social relations and responsibilities. Marsh expresses its 
genuine spirit when he refers, as he does constantly, to the com- 
munity of individuals. The essence of our earlier pioneer indi- 
vidualism was not non-social, much less anti-social; it involved 
no indifference to the claims of society. Its working ideal was 
neighborliness and mutual service. It did not deny the claims of 
government and law, but it held them in subordination to the needs 
of a changing and developing society of individuals. Community 
relationships were to enable an individual to reach a fuller mani- 
festation of his own powers, and this development was in turn to 
be a factor in modifying the organized and stated civil and political 
order so that more individuals would be capable of genuine partici- 
pation in the self-government and self-movement of society—so 
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that, in short, more individuals might come into the possession of 
that freedom which was their birth-right. Depreciation of the 
ralue of our earlier pioneer individualism is but the negative sense 
of our surrender of the native idea of the subordination of state 
and government to the social community and our approximation to 
the older European idea of the state as an end in itself. If I may 
be allowed a personal word, I would say that I shall never cease to 
be grateful that I was born at a time and a place where the earlier 
ideal of liberty and the self-governing community of citizens still 
sufficiently prevailed, so that I unconsciously imbibed a sense of its 
meaning. In Vermont, perhaps even more than elsewhere, there 
was embodied in the spirit of the people the conviction that govern- 
ments were like the houses we live in, made to contribute to human 
welfare, and that those who lived in them were as free to change 
and extend the one as they were the other, when developing needs 
of the human family called for such alterations and modifications. 
So deeply bred in Vermonters was this conviction that I still think 
that one is more loyally patriotic to the ideal of America when one 
maintains this view than when one conceives of patriotism as rigid 
attachment to a form of the state alleged to be fixed forever, and 
recognizes the claims of a common human society as superior to 
those of any particular political form. 

Dr. Marsh’s views of education were a reflection of his general 
social philosophy. It goes without saying that he conceived of 
education in a deeply religious spirit and that to him religion was, 
in words reminiscent of a passage already quoted from Coleridge, 
‘‘the sap of life to the growing tree of knowledge.’’ But we have 
also in interpreting his words to recall that to him religious truth 
was one with rational truth about the universe itself and about 
man’s nature in relation to it. In his own words again, religious 
truth ‘‘is not so much a distinct and separate part of what should 
be taught in a system of instruction, to be learned and stored up in 
the mind for future use, as a pervading and life-giving principle 
and power that should act upon the mind in every stage and process 
of its development, and bring all the powers of the soul, as they are 
unfolded, under its holy and humanizing influence.’’ The concep- 
tion of what religion and religious truth are may change; they have 
undergone change since Marsh taught and wrote. But some organ- 
izing, pervading, and life-giving principle to bind together all the 
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specialisms and details which so abound is still as greatly needed 
in education to-day as it was when Marsh spoke. 

The ideas of Dr. Marsh upon more specific matters of the organ- 
ization and conduct of university education reflect his fundamental 
conceptions. In stating them I depend chiefly upon the record of 
his successor in the chair of philosophy, Professor Joseph Torrey 
in the Memoir he prefixed to the collection of Marsh’s writings. 
It was the latter’s opinion ‘‘that the rules for the admission of stu- 
dents are too limited and inflexible.’’ There is no reason why 
those unfortunately prevented from taking advantage of the whole 
of the course should not have the privilege of taking the part that 
lies within their means. ‘‘He was also for allowing more latitude 
to the native inclinations and tendencies of different minds. It 
was absurd to expect every young mind to develop in just the same 
way; and equally absurd to confine each one to the same kind and 
quantity of study.’’ Again, ‘‘he thought the methods of instruc- 
tion in use too formal and inefficient. There was not enough of 
actual teaching, and too much importance was attached to text- 
books. He wanted to see more constant and familiar intercourse 
between the mind of teacher and learner.’’ It was more important 
to invigorate and sharpen the student’s powers of independent 
thought and judgment than to bend them to apprehending the ideas 
of others. As to college discipline and morals, he also distrusted 
the system of minute external regulation and conformity. He was 
also opposed to the then prevailing methods of classification and 
promotion of students. Merely formal examinations he thought 
of little value. 

These points sound strangely like the criticisms and proposals 
of educational reformers from his day to this. They were not, 
however, with him concessions to practical expediency. They were 
reflections of his fundamental faith in individuality and in the 
spirit as opposed to the letter and mechanical form. But this em- 
phasis upon the value of individuality was accompanied, in his 
views on education as elsewhere, with an equal sense that the ulti- 
mate end was a community of cultivated individuals. The ultimate 
purpose of education is ‘‘to elevate the condition and character of 
the great body of the people.’’ Nowhere as much as in the United 
States were schools ‘‘made, as they are here, an important and 
leading object in the policy of government,’’ and nowhere else was 
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the experiment given a fair trial of ‘‘placing all classes and all 
individuals upon the same level providing for all the same system 
of free, public instruction.’” 

I have chosen to try to get some idea of the relation of Dr. 
Marsh’s thought to that of his own time rather than to engage in 
general eulogy of him. But the record discloses a mind at once 
deeply sensitive and deeply rational. The period was not favor- 
able to far-reaching thought, which always demands a certain 
audacity lacking both to the period and to Dr. Marsh’s tempera- 
ment. He did not carry his questionings beyond the received order 
of beliefs in religion. He depended upon others, notably Coleridge 
and the German idealists, for the language in which to clothe his 
philosophic speculations. But, none the less, because of his sensi- 
tivity one feels that, even when he speaks of things that do not make 
the appeal now that they did in a time when men were more en- 
grossed in theology, there is nothing second-hand in his thought. 
There were realities of which he had an intimate personal sense 
behind his most transcendental speculations. It is characteristic 
of him that he holds that knowledge of spiritual truth is always 
more than theoretical and intellectual. It was the product of ac- 
tivity as well as its cause. It had to be lived in order to be known. 
The low rating which he gave sense as compared with Understand- 
ing was not, for example, a merely cognitive matter. The ‘‘thrall- 
dom of sense’’ was a moral and personal affair. And so his depre- 
ciation of Understanding in comparison with Reason was not tech- 
nical. In what he called Understanding he saw the root of the 
skills and the conventions which enable men to make a shrewd ad- 
justment of means to ends, in dealing with nature and with fellow- 
men. It was the key to what is termed success. But the ends 
which it prescribed were just those of worldly success, and so Rea- 
son was to him the symbol of the ability of man to live on a higher 
and more inclusive plane which he called that of spirit, and in which 
he found the distinctive dignity of man. Religion was to him the 
supreme worth, and yet his conception of what constitutes religion 
was a virtual condemnation of a large part of that which passed in 
his time and still passes for religion, as being merely an attempt to 
include God and the next world in a scheme of personal advance- 

3 These words were spoken, be it noted, before the great public school revival of 
the eighteen-forties occurred in this country. 
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ment and success. Underneath the somewhat outmoded form of 
his philosophy one feels a rare personality, gifted in scholarship, 
ever eager for more knowledge, who wished to use scholarship and 
philosophy to awaken his fellowmen to a sense of the possibilities 
that were theirs by right as men, and to quicken them to realize 
these possibilities in themselves. His transcendentalism is the 
outer form congenial in his day to that purpose. The underlying 
substance is a wistful aspiration for full and ordered living. 
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DIDEROT’S CONCEPTION OF GENIUS 
By Hersert DieckKMANN 


Though the notion of ‘‘genius’’ has been one of the most dis- 
cussed concepts in modern aesthetics and philosophy, wide realms 
of its historical development are still unexplored. We possess a 
number of important studies concerning the first phase of the 
development of the conception in England, and the final oe in 
Germany. But its history in France, which represents an inter- 
mediate stage, has not yet been the subject of critical research. 
It is certainly true that the idea of ‘‘genius’’ reached its climax 
only in the Genielehre of Hamann, Herder, Lessing, and Goethe; 
nevertheless, an examination of its development in France is 
indispensable for the understanding of this final form. 

The present paper deals chiefly with the concept in Diderot’s 
work, since it was he who gave to it a definitely new turn and thus 
deeply influenced the later elaboration of the idea in Germany. 
But the study is not limited to one author; it will try to illustrate, 
by the example of Diderot, the general development of the concépt 
and to prove that a history of this development must be direeted 
by a guiding idea, lest it become a mere accumulation of unrelAed 
facts. The underlying idea here used as a guide is that, at:zhe 
end of the eighteenth century, the artistic ‘‘genius’’ comes to, be 
thought of as the highest human type, and thus replaces *#ch 
earlier ideal types as the hero, the ‘‘sage,’’ the Saint, the womo 
universale, the cortigiano, the honnéte homme. Without this 
transformation neither the use of the conception in France and 
in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century, nor our 
modern use of it can be understood. 

What is meant by the statement that the genius was considered 
the highest type? We mean that not only was his work conceived 
to be the most perfect specimen of its genre, but that it was re- 
garded as the highest possible achievement of the human mind. 
Thus, through his work, the genius himself represents the acme 
of mental and creative endowment. 

These ideas, familiar in modern use, have their origin in a 
series of intellectual developments in the eighteenth century. The 
most important is that in this period ‘‘genius’’ no longer desig- 
nates an unknown, unspecified virtue which comes upon a man, but 
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the man himself.’ How this must be understood can most clearly 
be shown by the analysis of two different forms of the language. 
The French language has created two expressions which, when 
used precisely, show two fundamentally differing conceptions of 
genius: avoir du génie, and étre un génie or un homme de génie. 
The term avoir du génie as it occurs in most authors means noth- 
ing more than to possess great talent. In accord with this, the 
writers who prefer this form or use it exclusively, do not make a 
difference between talent and genius; e.g., Voltaire when he says 
in the article ‘‘Génie’’ of his Dictionnaire philosophique: ‘‘ Mais 
au fond le génie est-il autre chose que le talent?’ There are, of 
course, great differences in the ways in which the nature, the ori- 
gin, the influence, and the value of this talent are defined. But 
it is far more important to observe that in avoir du génie ‘‘genius”’ 
is principally regarded as something separable from its owner, 
something coming and passing which need not change our usual 
conceptions and ideas of the man’s position in the world. On the 
contrary the form étre un génie unites closely with the individual 
the gift regarded up to now as separate, and identifies the human 
being with the supernatural power. Etre un génie means that an 
extraordinary force has been incarnated in a man and constitutes 
his being, that it is indissolubly connected with his inner nature 
and history, and therefore gives him a unique position among men. 

It is obvious that the general usage of the language is by no 
means as accurate and consistent as the true meaning of the two 
expressions would require. We have therefore to be cautious in 
drawing conclusions from usage. The transition from the concep- 
tion of genius as mere talent to the conception of the genius as an 
individual was accomplished through a specific act of thought. 
The following discussion will show that Diderot accomplished this 
act of thought and thereby became conscious of the problem of 
‘*the genius’’ as a type of person. 

Let us briefly summarize the general historical conditions 

1 Tn this study, we designate by “genius” (without the definite article) the endow- 
ment, and by “the genius” the individual himself. With Diderot and with the other 
authors of the eighteenth century, “the genius” denotes the acme of creative endow- 
ment in every field of mental activity, but with special reference to the artistic or 
literary activity. Consequently, unless otherwise stated, we take “genius” and “the 


genius” in the general meaning. 
2 Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, ed. Moland. XIX, 245-6. 
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under which Diderot’s particular concept of genius makes its 
appearance. The first and immediate condition is the fact that 
the former ideal characters, such as the cortigiano and the honnéte 
homme, are fading and that the newly rising social stratum of the 
bourgeoisie has not yet found a new catchword for its ethos. At 
the same time a new rank springs up in the social hierarchy: the 
homme de lettres and the philosophe. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the literati, les gens de lettres, constituted for the first time 
an independent, leading class and became conscious of their value 
in public life not only individually but as a group. The editors 
of the Encyclopédie called themselves ‘‘une société de gens de 
lettres.’’ The man of letters was no longer willing to admit that 
his function was either incidental or inferior to that of another 
class, even the nobility or the clergy. This change, taken by it- 
self, is sufficient to explain only the eighteenth-century roéle of the 
philosophe and homme de lettres, but it became, in combination 
with other causes, a factor in the formation of the concept of 
genius. If the man of letters had not assumed such an important 
function in public life, if he had not become the representative of 
young, fresh, revolutionary ideas, literary activity would never 
have appeared as the highest form of human activity. 

This movement passed into a new phase when, during the 
fifties and sixties, the poems of Ossian, folklore poetry, and the 
poetical beauties of the Old Testament, were discovered. The 
place of the philosophe or homme de lettres fighting for the prog- 
ress of reason, was often occupied now by the poet. It became 
customary to refer to the way in which poets were celebrated in 
ancient Greece, to the Old Testament, which shows that even kings 
wrote poems; to the rank of poets in the northern countries, and 
to their réle as seers and prophets. Even in Roman poetry, in 
the conception of the poeta vates, the new aspirations seemed pre- 
figured. This new conception of the poet is frequently developed 
as a counter-conception to that of the philosophe. But this con- 
trast must not lead us to overlook the fact that not only did the 
new conception of the poet presuppose the emancipation of the 
man of letters and the philosophe, and borrow from these a num- 
ber of ideas, but that both movements sometimes go together. The 
self-assertiveness of the homme de lettres and the credit he gains 
increase in the proportion to the respect for and the appreciation 
of artistic creation. Already Shaftesbury, in his demand for the 
ethico-aesthetic education of man, had amalgamated the idea of 
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the philosopher and the artist; and as his ideas penetrated French 
and German thinkers, the conception of the poet acquired the 
authoritative form which it was to have in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The second historical condition for the positive valuation of the 
genius is the disintegration of the seventeenth-century theory of 
art and the seventeenth-century standards of taste. This disin- 
tegration is one aspect of the great eighteenth-century opposition 
of feeling and ‘‘sensibilité’’ to the authoritative claim of reason 
in all realms. A work of art is no longer judged by the degree 
of conformity with traditional patterns and rules, but by the de- 
gree of delight it gives, and this delight is caused, not by rational 
structure and intellectual simplicity, but by the free play of im- 
agination and emotion. At the same time a keen interest in the 
creative powers of the artist and in the psychological process of 
creation awakens. Just as philosophic thought reconsiders the 
fundamental doctrine of the great rationalistic systems of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century, namely, that the in- 
fluence of emotion upon thought is only a cause of error, so liter- 
ary criticism reconsiders the conception of inspiration and imag- 
ination as mere phantoms. The revaluation of inspiration and 
imagination, however, leads to a new appreciation of the phe- 
nomenon of genius. The entire history of the concept of genius 
shows that there exists an intrinsic relationship between the 
theory that imagination furnishes merely the ornament of art, 
and the use of the term genius in a purely decorative sense. The 
new appraisal of the powers of feeling in the eighteenth century 
is furthermore connected with the delight taken in poetry as the 
immediate, unreflected expression of the poet’s own individuality, 
of his personal thoughts and emotions. If we consider that, from 
the very beginning, the concept of individuality is closely linked 
with that of genius, and that English aesthetics had already devel- 
oped, with reference to Shakespeare, the notion of the genius 
creating a work of art by virtue of his own gifts alone, the link 
between the appreciation of individual expression in art and the 
concept of the genius is easy to understand. This concept finds 
its fullest expression only when the artist is supposed to create 
his own rules and laws, not to produce according to certain norms, 
whether they be founded on tradition or on any objective rules 
transcending the free choice of the artist. The action of these 
different facteurs is strengthened and quickened by an increasing 
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esteem for, one may even say, need of, artistic creation in 
eighteenth century society. Art becomes more and more an 
indispensable element of cultivated life. 

In Diderot’s thought these different currents of his epoch meet 
and unite. It need not be shown that he was one of the most im- 
portant representatives of the growing self-assertiveness of the 
literati. His activity in behalf of the Encyclopédie, his leadership 
of the société des gens de lettres, amply prove his belief in the 
dignity of his class. Still more important, however, is the fact 
that the striving for artistic expression and the feeling for artistic 
beauty corresponded to a deep need of his nature, a need which 
rivaled his tendencies as a philosopher and a man of the Enlight- 
enment. The hostility of the representatives of the new concep- 
tion of the poet to the ‘‘philosopher’’ is mainly based upon their 
hostility to the dogmatism of enlightening Reason. They oppose 
the virtue of feeling and imagination to the faculty of reason and 
judgment. Diderot, on the contrary, as we shall see later, gave 
in his mind equal place to both. The fact that he never gave a 
purely philosophical form to his ideas, but rather an artistic one, 
and that he was important as literary and art critic, is so familiar 
as to need no demonstration. 

The historical factors thus far analysed have, as general con- 
ditions, their share in Diderot’s formation of the concept of genius. 
But his conception is by no means, either historically or in prin- 
ciple, to be derived from these factors. Not historically, since the 
above mentioned data are partly contemporaneous with Diderot’s 
development of the concept; and not in principle, since the notion 
of the genius as a person belongs to an essentially different order 
of ideas. 

In addition to these general currents of the epoch which favored 
the formation of the concept of genius, we wish finally to men- 
tion those currents which were opposed to the valuation of the 
genius. I mean all those currents commonly called those of the 
Enlightenment,’ which can be summarized in the postulate of the 

3 To identify the postulates of the Enlightenment with the fundamental character 
of the eighteenth century seems to me to be a mistaken idea, rendering most difficult 
the understanding of the epoch. There is no doubt that the great writers of the 
epoch often were in conflict with these postulates; that, in many parts of their works, 
they actually did not acknowledge them, but on the contrary often rejected them. 
The conflict manifests itself in different ways: with Diderot on the occasion of the 
concept of genius, with the aged Voltaire and with D’Alembert in the scepticism with 
which they regarded the communicability of everything to everybody and the possi- 
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absolute authority of the general and natural reason, the renun- 
ciation of any belief in a hierarchy of knowledge, the undifferen- 
tiated participation of everyone in the one Reason, the possibility 
of communicating everything to everybody. All the phenomena 
of inner and outer life had to be judged by the standard of a gen- 
eral Reason equally accessible to everyone. Only in so far as they 
corresponded to this standard could they be considered to be sound. 
It is evident that the acknowledgment of the genius—of a privi- 
leged individual endowed with extraordinary faculties—is incom- 
patible with these postulates. But it would be wrong to consider 
only their negative aspect. We believe that the postulates of the 
Enlightenment took a prominent part in the development of the 
conception of genius. As their aim was to restore the legitimate 
use of notions by a critical analysis of their exact import, they led 
to an elimination of the conventional and traditional character of 
the notions and opened the way for a renewal and reworking of 
their meaning. 

This was particularly important for the concept of genius and 
those connected with it—imagination, enthusiasm, ete. When 
reading Pére Bouhours or Pére Rapin or Perrault’s Epitre sur le 
génie, we can understand why, in the eighteenth century, there 
bursts out such a strong reaction of the ‘‘natural,’’ the reasonable, 
and the intellectual against vague conceptions which are used in 
a merely rhetorical and allegorical way.* In the French aesthetics 
of the seventeenth century genius is always’ a ‘‘feu céleste,’’ ‘‘un 
don divin,’’ an extraordinary state, something quite exceptional. 
But these qualities are attributed to genius without any discrimi- 
nation, without reflection, in a merely rhetorical way. A great 
work of art is in an obvious, rather abstract way ‘‘une oeuvre de 
génie’’; we may even say that the term genius is attached to it like 
a label. Genius is for the French critics of the seventeenth cen- 
bility of promulgating every truth. But this restriction does not allow us to dis- 
regard the postulates: they were considered as the general norm. And even the 
writers who, in their deeper thought, deviated from them, maintained the postulates 
and always felt their responsibility toward them. Only by acknowledging this double 
position ean the representatives of the Enlightenment be understood. 

*I do not mean to say that the reaction is particularly directed against the 
authors mentioned or against the use of the word “genius.” I only wish to show, 


by this example, why the general reaction arose. 

5 Except the few contradictory cases where “genius” is used in a negative sense, 
as e.g. with Boileau: “Dans son génie étroit il est toujours eaptif,” and then the 
term has no meaning of its own. 
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tury simply a vague, undefined power. They neither analyse the 
concept nor bring it into relationship with specific qualities of a 
work of art and with distinct faculties of the artist; so that 
‘‘oeuvre de génie’’ becomes merely synonymous with ‘‘ excellent 
work.’’ Sometimes it is even less: a commonplace, an enfeebled 
term of classical rhetoric. 

In the effort to go back to a critical usage of concepts, many 
lost the sense for the extraordinary. In the case of the concept 
of genius they either gave it up completely or tried to reduce 
genius to natural causes. But when the intention to analyse the 
precise meaning attached to all concepts coincided with the sense 
for the extraordinary and for the peculiar quality of greatness, the 
concept of genius was deepened in a way unknown to the seven- 
teenth century. In order to illustrate the preceding statement by 
an example and, at the same time, to penetrate more deeply into 
the history of the notion of the genius as an extraordinary being, 
I shall briefly deal with Helvétius’s conception of genius and 
Diderot’s polemic against it. In his works De l’Esprit and De 
l’Homme’® Helvétius is led, by his analysis of the different faculties 
of man, to discuss also the problem of genius. At first it is diffi- 
cult to seize the import Helvétius gives to the term; he speaks of 
the genius in the traditional way, considering him as the author of 
all that is exceptional, but annuls the premises for such a usage 
as soon as he proceeds to analyse it. His intention is to prove 
that genius is the result of mere chance and of education. The 
fact that there are relatively few geniuses should not, he thinks, 
be explained by the rarity of extraordinary individuals, but by the 
rarity of the conditions favorable to the development of the facul- 
ties so widely possessed by men. The extraordinary power 
characteristic of genius is, for Helvétius, by no means an innate 
faculty of the individual, but is caused by external circumstances. 
Corresponding to this, Helvétius does not attribute to genius an 
activity or a spontaneity of its own, though he pretends to consider 

® Oeuvres complétes d’Helvétius. Nouvelle édition, Paris, 1795. (5 v.) De 
VEsprit, T. I and II, De V- Homme, T. III andIV. The passages which refer directly 
to Helvétius’s conception of genius are: V. II, Diseours IV, ch. 1, and Vol. III, 
Section ITI, ch. 1 and 2. However, as genius is for Helvétius one of the names given 
to the mind (esprit), it is necessary to supplement these passages by those in which 
Helvétius analyzes the elements and the structure of the mind in general. The reader 
will notice that Helvétius’s definitions are sharp in their form but vague in their sense 
and frequently contradictory. One must combine the different statements through- 
out a section in order to seize the true meaning. 
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the gift of invention as the predominant mark of genius. This 
apparent contradiction is dissolved when we learn what Helvétius 
means by the gift of invention. It is not a creative faculty, but 
merely a combining one. Whenever the genius discerns new rela- 
tionships between objects or ideas, he owes this only to chance and 
circumstances.’ It is characteristic of Helvétius that his reflec- 
tions do not start from an investigation of the actual phenomenon 
of genius or from a great figure of history, but from the conception 
of genius formed by the common opinion. That which most men 
understand by genius Helvétius regards as the basic characteristic 
of genius and on it bases his reflections. This point of view which 
takes its departure from the receptive, not from the creative, mind 
becomes later on one of the most important arguments of those 
who see in the admiration of genius a superstition, a worship of 
fictitious heroes. 

In his Réfutation suivie de l’ouvrage d’Helvétius intitulé 
L’homme® Diderot discusses the main themes of Helvétius’s 
thought. This discussion was more than a personal quarrel. It 
became the starting-point of a reaction against the naturalistic and 
positivistic ideas which were at the same time fundamental de- 
mands of his own thinking. The postulates of the Enlightenment 
and the notion of ‘‘natural’’ Reason came into conflict with his 
intimate certitude of the intense reality of genius and with his 
endeavour to understand this reality. It is a conflict which per- 
vades the whole of Diderot’s philosophy and is one of the origins 
of its perpetual movement and dialectic. Though great parts of 
the Réfutation indirectly refer to the problem of genius, inasmuch 
as they deal with the genesis of the mind and the acknowledgment 
of the extraordinary, we nevertheless confine our investigation to 
those passages which concern the problem of genius more directly. 

? We do not think it possible to draw from the fact that Helvétius sees the essence 
of genius in the gift of invention, the conclusion that he is a partisan of the Genielehre 
in the eighteenth century. Not the fact that a term is used by an author, but the way 
he uses it, is important. Thus e.g. Condillae seems to have given, by distinguishing 
talent and génie and by combining génie with esprit, en quelque sorte créateur, a 
precious contribution to the development of the concept. But when we examine what 
Condillae means by esprit créateur, we see that it is again the talent, vaguely con- 


sidered as a higher one, of combining the data of the senses in a new way. (Condillac, 
Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines, Ed. Paris 1798; Oeuvres I, p. 147, 
par. 104.) 

8 Oeuvres Complétes de Diderot, publiées par J. Assézat et M. Tourneux. Paris 
1875-1877. V. II, p. 263-456. 
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Already in the way he conceives of the problem Diderot deviates 
fundamentally from Helvétius. He does not start from public 
opinion, but from the genius himself, or rather from his own 
inner experience that the genius exists. Diderot had—as is 
proved by his Salons and by the reflections, scattered in his works, 
on Homer, Vergil, Horace, Racine, Shaftesbury, and others—an 
unswerving sense of that which makes the peculiar quality, the 
greatness of a human being.’ This sense, i.e., the capacity of 
being affected by the powers operating in genius, seems to me to 
be one of the essential conditions for the understanding of the 
genius. And this sense, as Diderot clearly recognized, was entirely 
lacking in Helvétius. 

Faut-il trancher le mot? le systéme d’Helvétius est celui d’un homme 
de beaucoup d’esprit qui démontre a chaque ligne que |’impulsion tyran- 
nique du génie lui est étrangére et qui en parle comme un aveugle des 
couleurs.*® 


For Diderot genius was very different from mere talent, just 
as the extraordinary and rare is different from the good and com- 
mon. Even though, in many passages of his work, he had stressed 
the conception of the common and universal reason, nevertheless 
the sense of the inequality of men, of the disproportion between 
the multitude and the ‘‘happy few,’’ was deeply rooted in him. 


. . . obseurité nait de la profondeur des idées et de la distance 
des rapports. Le génie porte rapidement son flambeau, et l’esprit qui 
ne suit pas avec la méme vitesse reste en arriére et taitonne dans les 
ténébres." 


The peculiar quality which separates the genius from the rest of 
mankind is—Diderot maintains against Helvétius—not to be ex- 
plained by chance or circumstances, but by the genius himself or 
by Nature which creates him. 


La sorte d’impulsion qu’on leur (les imitateurs) remarque, c’est le 
choe d’un génie étranger qui la leur communique. La nature pousse 
l’"homme de génie, l"homme de génie pousse |’imitateur. [1] n’y a point 


® “Qu’est-ce qu’il y a li-dedans? (dans l’Iliade). Point d’esprit, mais des choses 
d’une vérité si grande, qu’on se persuaderait presque qu’on les aurait trouvées comme 
Homére. Pour nous, qui connaissons un peu la difficulté et le mérite d’étre simple, 
lisons ces morceaux ; lisons-les bien; et puis prenons tous nos papiers et les jetons au 
feu. Le génie se sent; mais il ne s’imite point.” (Oeuvres VII, 340.) 

10 Oeuvres II, 341. 

11 Ibid. III, 391. 
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d’intermédiaire entre la nature et le génie qui est toujours interposé 
entre la nature et l’imitateur. Le génie attire fortement 4 lui tout ce qui 
se trouve dans la sphére de son activité, qui s’en exalte sans mesure. L’imi- 
tateur n’attire point, il est attiré; il s’aimante par le contact avec |’aimant, 
mais il n’est pas |’aimant.'? 

The acknowledgment of the genius as a unique type of indi- 
vidual, as we have discussed it thus far is, I believe, the sine qua 
non of an adequate understanding of the whole problem of genius. 
This acknowledgment becomes effective, however, only by the 
analysis of how the extraordinary may be understood and made 
intelligible. Never would Diderot admit—except in some tradi- 
tional and borrowed modes of expressions—that genius is an in- 
explicable gift, nor that a divine power works through it. He 
sees in genius a gift of Nature. All the more difficult, however, 
will it be to discern its essence. 

In order to understand more distinctly how Diderot raises and 
solves this problem, we shall briefly consider how his most impor- 
tant predecessor in France, the Abbé Du Bos, explains the phe- 
nomenon of genius.** Du Bos, as he liberates aesthetics from the 


12 Thid. II, 411. 

18 There is no doubt that English aesthetics had the same importance as the Abbé 
Du Bos for Diderot and for the history of the concept of genius. It is, however, the 
purpose of this study to pursue only the history of the concept in France. The two 
most important English predecessors of Diderot, Young and Shaftesbury, are men- 
tioned in the course of the study in so far as they influenced Diderot. 

With Batteux it is sufficient to deal briefly: Though he lived after Abbé Du Bos 
and was, from a chronological standpoint, a direct predecessor of Diderot, his con- 
ception of genius shows an earlier stage of development. If we consider Batteux’s 
arguments within the context of his own ideas, not in the light of those who, starting 
from him, transformed them (as e.g. Gellert and Lessing), we see that, neither in his 
theory of fine arts nor in that of genius, does he surpass the limits of the rationalistic 
aesthetics of the seventeenth century. The title of his work: Les beaux arts réduits a 
un méme principe, expresses by the wording: “réduits un 4 méme principe” the same 
tendency which guides Descartes’ philosophy. “Reduce” i.e.: subordinate the mani- 
fold phenomena and all the realms of human expression to one principle: reason. 
The term genius is frequently used in his work and genius is called “the father of 
the arts.” But Batteux does not ask himself in what consists the essence of genius 
or of such an individual as we call a genius; i.e. neither has he any interest in the 
relationship of a work of art to the faculties of his author, nor does he recognize 
in genius any specific faculties. One may say that, with Batteux, the concept of 
genius rather corresponds to the concept of ingenium, which means nothing but great 
talent, consisting only in the gift to make, in the imitation of Nature, the choice of 
the beautiful, ideal decorum. Neither does Batteux attribute to genius a creative 
faculty, nor does he acknowledge the latent antinomy between genius and taste: 
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shackles of the neo-classical scheme, as he traces the development 
not of art in general, but of the single forms of art and the specific 
impression they produce (in opposition to the réduction a un méme 
principe) and, for the first time, tries to prove that emotion and 
imagination are the dominating aesthetic faculties, comes much 
closer to the phenomenon of genius than his French predecessors. 
He considers the faculty of invention as the essence of genius and 
acknowledges, without reserve, the possibility of creating a work 
of art without any rules. Genius, with him, is an innate faculty— 
not the result of some chance or external circumstance—raising 
the man endowed with it to the status of a privileged being. Still 
more important than this far-reaching insight is the fact that 
Du Bos, for the first time, raises the problem of the causes of the 
genius and his development. Under what conditions and by what 
means does genius arise? In the history of the concept this ques- 
tion means that genius is no longer reduced to a more or less 
abnormal state of excitement and to a good portion of imagination 
and fancy, but that the rhetorical commonplaces (if not always 
de facto, at least in principle) are abandoned and that the phe- 
nomenon of genius is interpreted by unprejudiced personal experi- 
ence. It is well known that Du Bos gave a new basis to the 
aesthetic judgment, founding it on personal experience and imme- 
diate observation of the aesthetic impression. If we inquire 
further how Du Bos answers the question about the origin and 
the development of genius, it becomes clear that his main merit 
does not consist in answering the question, but in raising it. The 
so-called scientific method which Abbé Du Bos applies to genius 
is, like that of his predecessor and model, Fontenelle, a pseudo- 
scientific one. It takes as a point of departure some general scien- 
tific results, without mastering the method which produced them. 
Thus we are faced with a vague pseudo-scientific naturalism which 








“Inventer dans les arts, n’est point donner |’étre & un objet, c’est le reconnaitre oi il 
est et comme il est. Et les hommes de génie qui creusent le plus, ne découvrent que 
ce qui existait auparavant. Ils ne sont eréateurs que pour avoir observé, et réci- 
proquement ils ne sont observateurs que pour étre en état de créer.” (Nouvelle 
édition, Leiden 1753, p. 7/8) This is literally Boileau’s point of view. When 
Batteux apparently attributes to enthusiasm a part in the creation of genius, his 
definition of enthusiasm as a “vive représentation de l’objet dans l’esprit et une 
émotion du coeur proportionnée & cet objet” (p. 36) shows only general and conven- 
tional features. All his definitions suffer from a lack of precision. Most of the 
conceptions he uses are commonplaces borrowed from antiquity; their divergence 
of meaning is veiled in a fictitious harmony. 
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believes that scientific conceptions used in a merely descrip- 
tive way are already explanations. I choose one of his many 
definitions : 

Je concois que le génie de leurs (des peintres et des poétes) Arts con- 
siste dans un arrangement heureux des organes du cerveau, dans la bonne 
conformation de chacun de ces organes, comme dans la qualité du sang, 
laquelle se dispose 4 fermenter durant le travail, de maniére qu’il fournisse 
en abondance des esprits aux ressorts qui servent aux fonctions de 1|’im- 
agination.** 

What is to be understood by ‘‘a happy arrangement of the 
organs of the brain,’’ by ‘‘a quality of the blood,’’ and above all 
by the esprits, is not explained.” The great merit of Du Bos, how- 
ever, is that he is not misled by his own naturalistic pseudo- 
definitions. They are rather proposals than real explanations— 

ear je me défie des explications physiques, attendu 1’imperfection 
de cette science dans laquelle il faut presque toujours deviner. Mais 
les faits que j’explique sont certains; et ces faits, quoique nous n’en con- 
cevions pas bien la raison, suffisent pour appuyer mon systéme. J’imagine 
done que cet assemblage heureux est, physiquement parlant, cette divinité 
que les Poétes disent étre dans leur sein pour les animer.”® 

In another passage in which he explains the appearance of 
great geniuses by the influence of the air upon the human blood, 
and on the other hand the quality of the air by the ‘‘émanation de 
la terre,’’ and establishes a relation between good harvests and 
great geniuses, he nevertheless emphasizes that all this is a com- 
parison and not a statement of strict causality." The little sen- 
tence: mais les faits que j’explique sont certains is the best sum- 
mary of the peculiarity of Du Bos. He has observed the effects 
and some of the characteristics of genius, and this talent of pre- 
cise observation as well as the tendency to explain the phenomenon 
of genius by means of physiological psychology is essential. 

14 Réflexions critiques sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture. II, 14. 3 vol. Paris 
1755. 

‘5 The doctrine of the esprits animauz is, until it is overcome by the renewal of 
physiology in the eighteenth century, one of the main pseudo-scientifie arguments of 


empiricisim and positivism. 

16 Réflexions critiques. II, 17. 

17 One might doubt whether his argumentation is really influenced by the natural 
sciences or only believed to be so. For the problem is put forward so vaguely that 
it could be a mere common-place which has its scientifie origin in Hippocrates and 
Aristotle, and is used as a general reference already by Charron (De la Sagesse, I, 
42). Du Bos may have found it either in St. Evremond or in Fontenelle. 
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Diderot has borrowed from him some observations and the 
principle of his explanation. But he differs deeply from Du Bos 
not only in his more precise inquiry into the causes and in his far 
more exact application of scientific method, but above all in the 
conception of the genius as an individual. Nowhere in the work 
of the Abbé Du Bos is genius more than a fortunate talent occur- 
ring in all professions, 
l’aptitude qu’un homme a recu de la nature, pour faire bien et facilement 
certaines choses, que les autres ne scauroient faire que trés-mal, méme en 
prenant beaucoup de peine.** 


Diderot, on the contrary, deals with the problem in an entirely 
different way. He makes the inner constitution of the individual 
we call the genius the subject of his research, he describes the 
working of his mind.” 


18 Réflexions critiques. II, 7. 

19T exclude the article “Génie” of the Encyclopédie from the following study. 
This article has, with very few exceptions, always been attributed to Diderot, even in 
recent publications. Assézat included it in his edition, because the article was pub- 
lished in the Encyclopédie without signature, as was usually the case with articles of 
Diderot. There are, however, several facts which make the attribution doubtful: 
1) The Correspondance littéraire of Dec. 15, 1757 (ed. Tourneux III, 458) reviews 
some articles of the seventh volume of the Encyclopédie and gives as the author of 
the article “Génie” Monsieur de Saint Lambert. As Grimm was an intimate friend 
of both Diderot and Saint-Lambert, the reference of the Correspondance littéraire 
has great importance. 2) The article was included in the complete edition of Saint 
Lambert’s works supervised by the author himself. (Paris 1797.) 3) The list of 
autograph letters in the RHL 1926, p. 310 mentions a letter of Saint Lambert to his 
editor in which Saint Lambert claims the article “Génie” for himself. I owe this 
reference to the study of Franco Venturi: Jeunesse de Diderot, Paris 1939, p. 344/5. 
The only thing which might be opposed to this documentary evidence is the subjective 
feeling that the style and the ideas of many passages of the article “Génie” bear the 
mark of Diderot’s personality. Hardly will one find in Saint Lambert’s works a 
passage so rich in inspiration and so finished in form as the following which I take 
from the article “Génie”: “Il y a bien peu d’erreurs dans Locke, et trop peu de vérités 
dans mylord Shaftesbury: le premier cependant n’est qu’un esprit étendu, pénétrant 
et juste; et le second est un génie du premier ordre. Locke a vu; Shaftesbury a eréé, 
construit, édifié: nous devons & Locke de grandes vérités froidement apercues, 
méthodiquement suivies, sechement annoncées; et 4 Shaftesbury des systémes brillants 
souvent peu fondés, pleins pourtant de vérités sublimes; et dans ses moments d’erreur, 


il plait et persuade encore par les charmes de son éloquence.” (Diderot, Oeuvres 
XV, 39). Iam still convineed that great parts of the article “Génie” must have been 
either inspired or revised by Diderot himself. A personal conviction, however, is no 


satisfactory proof. 
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The faculties with which Diderot’s investigation is concerned 
are above all those of emotion; indeed, even those which are not 
directly emotional come to be founded in feeling. Among them 
we can distinguish two different modes which, though perpetually 
intermingling, nevertheless belong to two different strata of 
Diderot’s nature. The first mode is that of an extraordinarily 
elated feeling. I do not mean merely that the genius is carried 
away by an inherent power, though this character of the genius 
predominates in most of Diderot’s definitions; I mean that the 
genius is imbued with a violent emotion which puts him beside 
himself. This emotion or enthusiasm is the sign of the genius 
seized by inspiration. It seems that Diderot conceived of this 
inspiration as an endowment of Nature to the genius, susceptible 
in solitude to her influence.” 


L’enthousiasme nait d’un objet de la nature. Si l’esprit 1’a vu sous des 
aspects frappants et divers, il en est occupé, agité, tourmenté. L’imagina- 
tion s’échauffe; la passion s’émeut. . . . Sans |l’enthousiasme, ou 1’idée 
véritable ne se présente point, ou si, par hasard, on la rencontre, on ne peut 
la poursuivre. . . . Le poéte sent le moment de |’enthousiasme; c’est aprés 
qu’il a médité. Il s’annonce en lui par un frémissement qui part de sa 
poitrine, et qui passe, d’une maniére délicieuse et rapide, jusqu’aux ex- 
trémités de son corps. Bientét ce n’est plus un frémissement; c’est une 
chaleur forte et permanante qui l’embrasse, qui le fait haleter, qui le con- 
sume, qui le tue; mais qui donne 1’ime, la vie 4 tout ce qu’il touche. Si 
cette chaleur s’accroissait encore, les spectres se multiplieraient devant lui. 
Sa passion s’éléverait presque au degré de la fureur. I] ne connaitrait de 
soulagement qu’A verser au dehors un torrent d’idées qui se pressent, se 
heurtent et se chassent.** 


This passage is most important not only for what it says of the 
function of enthusiasm in poetic creation, but for the fact that it 
evidently originated in Diderot’s personal experience of the en- 


20 “T] est vrai. C’est ici qu’on voit la nature. Voici le séjour sacré de ]’enthou- 
siasme. Un homme a-t-il recu du génie? il quitte la ville et ses habitants. II aime, 
selon l’attrait de son coeur, 4 méler ses pleurs au cristal d’une fontaine . . . & fouler 
d’un pied léger ’herbe tendre de la prairie;  traverser, & pas lents, des campagnes 
fertiles; 4 contempler les travaux des hommes; 4 fuir au fond des foréts. I aime 
leur horreur secréte. II erre. . . . Il proméne sa vue sur les eaux, et son génie 
s’éiend. C’est la qu’il est saisi de cet esprit, tantét tranquille et tantét violent, qui 
souléve son ime ou qui l’apaise & son gré. . . . O Nature, tout ce qui est bien est 
renfermé dans ton sein! Tu es la source féconde de toutes vérités!... Il n’y a 
dans ce monde que la vertu et la vérité qui soient dignes de m’occuper... .” 
(Oeuvres, VII, 102/3.) 


21 Tbid. 
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thusiastic state of mind.** Here we have no longer the rhetorical, 
impersonal, pompous or vague portrait of enthusiasm, giving, at 
best, some pertinent descriptive details; the nature, the origin, the 
importance of the genius find their congruous expression, because 
Diderot is capable of attaining the same degree of inner tension 
and intensity which he tries to describe.** 

For the present purpose it is relevant to remember that en- 
thusiasm endows the genius with the gift to animate and enliven 
whatever he describes. We find the same idea, in greater detail, 
in the article Eclecticisme of the Encyclopédie: 

J’observerai ici en passant qu’il est impossible en poésie, en peinture, 
en éloquence, en musique, de rien produire de sublime sans enthousiasme. 
L’enthousiasme est un mouvement violent de l’Ame, par lequel nous sommes 
transportés au milieu des objets que nous avons 4 représenter; alors nous 
voyons une scéne entiére se passer dans notre imagination, comme si elle 
était hors de nous; elle y est en effet, car tant que dure cette illusion, tous 
les étres présents sont anéantis, et nos idées sont réalisés 4 leur place; ce 
ne sont que nos idées que nous apercevons; cependant nos mains touchent 
des corps, nos yeux voient des étres animés, nos oreilles entendent des 
voix.”* 


In this passage the particular power of the poet to cancel the 
boundaries between imagination and reality, to free himself of 
his own ego and to place himself in the world of his creation as if 
it were real, i.e., the essential gift which makes us call a work of 
art true poetry, is founded in enthusiasm. 

This appreciation of enthusiasm as a creative power is con- 
tradicted so sharply by other passages in Diderot’s work, that 
the antithesis seems almost irreconcilable. We believe, however, 
that these passages too can be connected with the thread of Dide- 
rot’s thinking and the philosophical background of his period. 
The idea in question is that the genius seized by enthusiasm is in a 
pathological state of obsession, that enthusiasm is a kind of sub- 
lime fit, and genius a pathological phenomenon. This conception 

22 See the two letters of Diderot to Sophie Volland, Oct. 10, 1759, and Oct. 18, 
1760. Compare the testimonies of his contemporaries describing the enthusiastic 
Diderot, cited in my study on “Diderot’s Naturempfinden und Lebensgefiihl” (Istan- 
bul 1937, Travaux du Séminaire de Philologie Romane, p. 61). 

23 The idea of combining poetic creation with enthusiasm is, of course, not a 
new one. It has its origin in the Phaedrus of Plato, and was revived, during the 
Renaissance, by Pontus de Tyard (Dialogue de la fureur poétique, 1587), Salvator 
Rosa, and still more adequately by G. Bruno in his Froici Furori. 

24 Oeuvres XIV, 322/3. 
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occurs in Diderot’s mind whenever he contrasts the genius seized 
by enthusiasm with the normal individual. Two starting-points 
are interesting here: 

Celui-ci est un imitateur sublime de nature; voyez ce qu’il sait exécuter, 
soit avee |’ébauchoir, soit avec le crayon, soit avec le pinceau; admirez son 
ouvrage étonnant; eh bien, il n’a pas sitét déposé |’instrument de son 
métier, qu’il est fou. Ce poéte, que la sagesse parait inspirer, et dont les 
écrits sont remplis de sentences 4 graver en lettres d’or, dans un instant il 
ne sait plus ce qu’il dit, ce qu’il fait; il est fou. Cet orateur, qui s’empare 
de nos dimes et de nos esprits, qui en dispose 4 son gré, descendu de la chaire, 
il n’est plus maitre de lui; il est fou. Quelle différence! m’écriai-je, du 
génie et du sens commun, de |’homme tranquille et de l|"homme passionné! 
Heureux, cent fois heureux, m’écriai-je encore, M. Baliveau, capitoul de 
Toulouse! c’est M. Baliveau, qui boit bien, qui mange bien, qui digére bien, 
qui dort bien. . . . M. Baliveau est un homme fait pour son bonheur et 
pour le malheur des autres. Son neveu, M. de 1’Empirée, tout au contraire. 
On veut étre M. de 1’Empirée 4 vingt ans, et M. Baliveau a4 cinquante. 
C’est tout juste mon age.*® 

I have quoted the end of the passage in order to give an idea 
of Diderot’s very personal and witty manner of treating this prob- 
lem. But the beginning of the passage is what interests us here. 
The state of ‘‘folie’’ is not laid in the creative moment, but in 
the moment after the creation. This insight is an extremely rare 
and precise understanding of the pathological, an intuition one 
could oppose to the easy identification of genius and frenzy. The 
pathological is by no means characteristic of the productive genius, 
but is generally deduced, on account of inexact psychological ob- 
servation, from the state of heavy exhaustion which follows the 
creation and shows some pathological characteristics. 

The second starting-point is by far more common: 

Nous ne confondrons, ni vous, ni moi, l”"homme qui vit, pense, agit et se 
meut au milieu des autres; et l’homme enthousiaste, qui prend la plume, 
l’archet, le pinceau, ou qui monte sur ses tréteaux. Hors de lui, il est tout 
ce qu’il plait 4 l’art qui le domine. Mais |’instant de 1’inspiration passé, 
il rentre et redevient ce qu’il était; quelquefois un homme commun. Car, 
telle est la différence de l’esprit et du génie, que 1’un est presque toujours 
présent, et que souvent ]’autre s’absente.”® 

In this passage the genius seized by enthusiasm is contrasted 
with the normal man; but still Diderot refrains from judging. 

25 Tbid., XI, 125/6. 

26 Thid., VII, 363/4. 
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There exist, however, numerous passages in Diderot’s work in 
which the creative artistic activity is dissociated from enthusiasm, 
so that the state of excitement alone remains. In this case en- 
thusiasm is merely rhetorical, loses every connection with distinct 
mental or emotional faculties and vanishes into a vague, hyperbolic 
state, provoking the reaction of common sense and reason. I 
believe that not only with Diderot, but with most of the concep- 
tions of genius as a pathological phenomenon, the same disintegra- 
tion, based upon a logical error, takes place. 

This conversion of enthusiasm into a pathological phenomenon 
was at the same time caused by historic conditions. There is 
hardly a description of enthusiasm during the eighteenth century 
which cannot be traced back to Shaftesbury’s Letter concerning 
Enthusiasm. In this, however, the previously mentioned two-fold 
nature of enthusiasm is already established.*” With Shaftesbury, 
the description of enthusiasm as a state of frenzy and mental dis- 
ease occupies a greater space than the analysis of the creative 
virtue of enthusiasm. This description is the reaction against 
the prophetic, religious sectaries who appeared at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and disturbed public opinion by their 
ecstasies and miraculous healings.** Thus the negative valuation 
of the enthusiastic enhancement of emotion is combined with the 
struggle against religion, and as soon as the concept becomes rhe- 
torical, general, and exaggerated, it can no longer be separated 
from these negative connotations. The comprehension of the ex- 
traordinary and exceptional is completely destroyed. 

We have to mention still another conception of genius as a 
pathological phenomenon differing from that mentioned before. 
The genius is reduced by Diderot to an abnormality in man and 
called a monster. It seems to him that genius is caused by a one- 
sidedness, whether this one-sidedness consist in the predominance 
of one sense or of one organ (by which he understands the psycho- 
physical unity of one part of the human body). By this one- 
sidedness the essence of man, i.e., the balance between the faculties 
of reason and of the senses, and the harmony between the single 
faculties of the senses, is destroyed. The genius, comparable in 

27 So far as I ean see, only the aged Rousseau, the Rousseau of the Réveries d’un 
promeneur solitaire, has overcome this antinomy. 

28 Compare Letter concerning Enthusiasm, third and sixth part, and Voltaire’s 


, 


Article “Fanatisme” in his Dictionnaire philosophique. 
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this to an animal, has developed one single sense preponderantly, 
sacrificing, so to say, the prerogative of man. Though Diderot, 
in this psychophysical conception of genius, thinks far more ex- 
actly than his predecessors, the small number of trustworthy 
results in the physiology of his period did not permit him to come 
to a more precise and relevant investigation. But for the analysis 
of Diderot’s ideas it is important to notice that this conception of 
genius as a psychopathological phenomenon is connected with 
several interesting problems in his work: that of abnormality, that 
of the influence of physiological conditions upon our thought, 
that of mental diseases and their psychic treatment. The patho- 
logical conception of genius was developed during the nineteenth 
century (by Lélut, Moreau, Lombroso) so exclusively that it nearly 
supplanted the other conceptions. But already during the eight- 
eenth century the two great traditions of antiquity had met again: 
the one conceives of genius as a manifestation of an inexplicable 
superhuman endowment; the other conceives of it as a mental dis- 
ease, as a state of frenzy, venerated only by people plainly out of 
their wits. 

An antagonism similar to that we found in the analysis of 
enthusiasm occurs in the analysis of another form of feeling. The 
contrast is less transparent and less far-reaching but, nevertheless, 
enriches the conception of genius with some essential features. 
In different parts of his work and at different periods of his life 
Diderot advocates the right and the pre-eminence of strong pas- 
sions. In this study it is only the share of passion in the creation 
of genius with which we are concerned. I select two passages: 

Cependant il n’y a que les passions, et les grandes passions, qui puissent 
élever l1’ime aux grandes choses. Sans elles, plus de sublime, soit dans les 
moeurs, soit dans les ouvrages; les beaux arts retournent en enfance, et la 
vertu devient minutieuse.”° 

Tout ce que la passion inspire, je le pardonne. II n’y a que les con- 
séquences qui me choquent. Et puis, vous le savez, j’ai de tout temps été 
l’apologiste des passions fortes; elles seules m’émeuvent. Qu’elles inspirent 
de l|’admiration ou de |’effroi, je sens fortement. Les arts de génie naissent 
et s’éteignent avec elles; ce sont elles qui font le scélérat, et 1’enthousiaste 
qui le peint de ses vraies couleurs.*° 


Both passages show a twofold significance. They refer to the 


29 Oeuvres I, 127. 
3° Tbid., XIX, 87. Compare the passages quoted below. 
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subject of art as well as to the creative artist. Only the repre- 
sentation of great passions leads to the extraordinary in art.” 
In the same way only the passionate artist is capable of reaching 
the height of art. While Diderot remains faithful to his evalua- 
tion of passion in art, he sometimes abandons the conception of 
the genius animated by passion and converts it into the conception 
of the artist overpowered and dominated by eccentric feeling. 
Just as enthusiasm is transformed into a pathological state of 
mind, feeling is transformed into ‘‘sensibilité,’’ against which 
Diderot turns then as he had against enthusiasm. 

He conceives of ‘‘sensibilité’’ in this connection as a state of 
excitement eliminating reason and overwhelming the whole being. 
Diderot polemizes against this sort of ‘‘sensibilité’’ in various 
parts of his work, most sharply and concisely, in the Paradoze sur 
le Comédien. The basic theme of this work is that the great actor 
whose passionate interpretation affects the spectator profoundly, 
is, as he naturally should be, without ‘‘sensibilité.’’ His acting 
is pure art and has nothing in common with the nature of real 
emotion. Diderot develops this theme in different ways, enrich- 
ing it with other ideas. The impression of the work as a whole, 
however, is unsatisfactory, for, though conceived as a paradox, it 
is not written as such. Diderot is too close to his theme, and 
therefore does not come to an objective discussion. The Paradoxe 
sur le Comédien is in truth a polemic of Diderot against himself, 
an antagonism between his extremely sensitive soul and his ration- 
alistic tendencies, or more exactly his straining after critical rea- 
soning. Already this short summary will show that the true 
problem of the share of passion in the process of creation is hope- 
lessly lost, and we go into these details only because Diderot, in 
his attack against the ‘‘comédien sensible,’’ polemizes also against 
the conception of the ‘‘génie sensible,’’ and, on this occasion, con- 
siderably oversteps the mark and seems to dispute also the share 
of the emotional faculties in the process of creation. 


Les hommes chauds, violents, sensibles, sont en scéne; ils donnent le 
spectacle, mais ils n’en jouissent pas. C’est d’aprés eux que l’homme de 
génie fait sa copie. Les grands poétes, les grands acteurs, et peut-étre en 
général tous les grands imitateurs de la nature, quels qu’ils soient, doués 
d’une belle imagination, d’un grand jugement, d’un tact fin, d’un goit 

31 Diderot conceives of great passion not only as an excited emotion, but also as 


composed inner tension. Compare also Diderot’s remarks on the cri de nature in his 
aesthetic writings. 
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trés-sir, sont les étres les moins sensibles. Ils sont également propres a 
trop de choses; ils sont trop occupés 4 regarder, 4 reconnaitre et a imiter, 
pour étre vivement affectés au dedans d’eux-mémes. . 

Nous sentons, nous; eux, ils observent. . . . La sensibilité n’est guére la 
qualité d’un grand génie. II aimera la justice; mais il exercera cette vertu 
sans en recueillir la douceur. Ce n’est pas son coeur, c’est sa téte qui fait 
tout. . . . Dans la grande comédie, la comédie du monde, celle a laquelle 
j’en reviens toujours, toutes les mes chaudes occupent le théatre; tous les 
hommes de génie sont au parterre.*” 

If we compare this new conception of genius with the former, 
we find that it differs from it in many respects. Formerly the 
essence of the genius consisted in the passionate and overwhelmed 
state of mind; now the genius is a cool and calm observer of the 
enhanced emotional state of others. Formerly it was his nature 
to adhere exclusively to a single idea or truth. When enthusiasm 
was converted into a pathological state of mind, this adherence 
served even to define the character of the genius. Now, on the 
contrary, Diderot says that the genius cannot be ‘‘sensible,’’ be- 
vause he is ‘‘propre 4 trop de choses.’’ Now it is the mark of 
the ‘‘homme sensible,’’ i.e., of the being deprived of genius, to be 
vapable of only one thing. This contrast could easily be carried 
on and completed by other passages of the Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien. We limit ourselves, however, to the question of what 
this contrast means for the problem of genius. It seems to us that 
one cannot deduce from it a refutation of the predominant and 
essential share of the emotional faculties of the genius. The 
polemic aims at and hits only ‘‘sensibilité’’ and misses true feeling. 
It is, like the conversion of enthusiasm into a pathological state, 
purely negative, with the sole difference that it does not remain 
negative, but becomes a corrective for rapture of feeling and for 
sentimentality and thus leads to new insights into the nature of 
the genius.** Wrong and exaggerated as may be the identification 
of excited emotion with feeling, it nevertheless makes the way free 
for an insight into those faculties of the genius which are inde- 
pendent of feeling. In few of his works has Diderot so clearly 
seen the share of thought in artistic creation. The greatness of 
the genius consists in his self-control, in his ability not to take 
account of himself, not to be subdued by the vacillation of the emo- 
tions, but to create in his mind a higher reality, some ideal image 


82 Qeuvres VIII, 368. 
33 “C’est au sang-froid 4 tempérer le délire de l’enthousiasme.” VIII, 367. 
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independent of nature, and to bring this image into conformity 
with reality. Diderot did not enter into a detailed analysis of 
the intellectual faculties of the genius, with the exception of one, 
the esprit observateur. It is in the moments of calm and com- 
posure, Diderot tells us, that the most important insights are given 
to the genius. They have the character of inspiration, but their 
origin is in the richness of observations which the genius gathers 
by means of his peculiar gift of attention, and which he guards 
in himself unconsciously.” 

In the fragment published in the Assézat edition under the title 
Sur le génie,* Diderot again treats the idea. 

L’esprit observateur dont je parle s’exerce sans effort, sans contention ; 
il ne regarde point, il voit; il s’instruit, il s’étend sans étudier; il n’a aucun 
phénoméne présent, mais ils ]’ont tous affecté, et ce qui lui en reste c’est 
une espéce de sens que les autres n’ont pas; ¢’est une machine rare qui dit: 
cela réussira . . . et cela réussit; cela ne réussira pas . . . et cela ne réussit 
pas; cela est vrai ou cela est faux . . . et cela se trouve comme il 1’a dit. 
I] se remarque et dans les grandes choses et dans les petites. Cette sorte 
d’esprit prophétique n’est pas le méme dans toutes les conditions de la vie; 
chaque état ale sien. II] ne garantit pas toujours des chutes, mais la chute 
qu’il oceasionne n’entraine jamais le mépris, et elle est toujours précédée 
d’une incertitude. L’homme de génie sait qu’il met au hasard, et il le sait 
sans avoir calculé les chances pour ou contre; ce calcul est tout fait dans 
sa téte. 

Let us notice first that Diderot himself points out that this 
gift of observation is only one of the faculties of the genius. Thus 
the fragment supports what has been said above on large-minded- 
ness. The gift of attention, however, has more activity and is 
connected with a new order of ideas. Diderot’s explanation pro- 
ceeds, so to speak, in a double movement: the esprit observateur 
is at the same time the talent of observation and its result. It 
is not sufficient to notice that the genius observes more precisely, 
accurately, exactly and deeply than the ordinary man. The capa- 
bility of doing so is already the result of an endowment no longer 
to be resolved into its constituents. Hence we find in Diderot’s 
text the identification of ‘‘esprit observateur’’ and ‘‘esprit pro- 
phétique,’’ which only apparently form a contradiction. For, as 
Diderot concludes, the excelling and extraordinary observation of 
the genius can be explained only by an endowment which, by its 

34 Oeuvres VIII, 367 /8. 

85 Ibid., IV, 26. 
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steady and continuous application, becomes deeper and deeper, 
richer and richer, penetrating more and more into the true and real 
essence of the object observed. Thus Diderot detaches the gift 
of observation peculiar to the genius from the general concept of 
observation which, since the foundation of the natural sciences 
by Galileo and Kepler, occupied the center of scientific method- 
ology. But in still another respect the quoted passage is of fun- 
damental importance. For Diderot, in his attempt to analyze the 
esprit observateur, i.e., to make intelligible a faculty which is not 
feeling, is led to recognize an irreducible endowment. The little 
fragment Sur le génie shows in nuce the process of Diderot’s 
thought in analyzing the faculties of genius, and, as we may say, 
not only that of Diderot, but that of critical reason itself. The 
purpose of reason is to make intelligible the irrational and incon- 
ceivable. But as far as reason does not deteriorate into natural- 
istic and positivistic common-places it finally lays open the limits 
of reason herself, making evident all that can be elucidated by 
reason and acknowledging all that cannot be reduced any farther. 

The faculties of genius analyzed thus far have concerned either 
the genius in general or the genius in art. In the Interprétation 
de la Nature Diderot briefly approaches the problem of genius in 
the natural sciences. It seems to him that in this sphere the ‘‘ génie 
créateur’’ is based upon a combination of ‘‘observation of nature, 
reflection and experience.’’**® The thought of explaining genius 
by a combination of different faculties which ordinarily do not 
work together in one individual, or of which generally only one 
is strongly developed, is one of the most interesting attempts in 
the eighteenth century to solve the problem of genius. The same 
thought, but concerning other faculties and developed more thor- 
oughly, is expressed by Vauvenargues.** What is to be under- 
stood, with respect to the genius, by the ‘‘single faculties’’ was 
not made clear by Diderot. He analyzes, instead, the ‘‘esprit de 
divination,’’ or ‘‘instinct,’’ which is proper to the great scientists 
and bears the character of inspiration. If they spoke the figura- 
tive language of Socrates, they would call it daimonion. 

Socrate avait une si prodigieuse habitude de considérer les hommes et 


de peser les circonstances, que, dans les occasions les plus délicates, il 
s’exécutait secrétement en lui une combinaison prompte et juste, suivie 


36 Oeuvres II, 18. 
87 In the fifteenth Chapter of his Introduction 4 la connaissance de Vesprit 


humain. 
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d’un pronostic dont 1’événement ne s’écartait guére. I] jugeait des hom- 
mes comme les gens de goat jugent des ouvrages d’esprit, par sentiment. 
Il en est de méme en physique expérimentale, de 1’instinct de nos grands 
manouvriers. Ils ont vu si souvent et de si prés la nature dans ses opéra- 
tions, qu’ils devinent avec assez de précision le cours qu’elle pourra suivre 
dans les cas ot il leur prend envie de la provoquer par les essais les plus 
bizarres. Ainsi le service le plus important qu’ils aient 4 rendre 4 ceux 
qu’ils initient 4 la philosophie expérimentale, c’est bien moins de les instruire 
du procédé et du résultat, que de faire passer en eux cet esprit de divination 
par lequel on subodore, pour ainsi dire, des procédés inconnus, des expéri- 
ences nouvelles, des résultats ignorés.** 

He who possesses such a power ought, in a self-elucidation, to 
conceive clearly the nature of this instinct and to replace the in- 
distinct notion of daimonion by clear and intelligible concepts. 
Diderot’s propensity for rationalizing irrational factors appears 
clearly. But somewhat later, when he asks how this self-elucida- 
tion would turn out, he says: 

Ce serait une histoire fidéle de toutes les extravagances apparentes qui 
lui ont passé par la téte. Je dis extravagances; car quel autre nom donner 
a cet enchainement de conjectures fondées sur des oppositions ou des res- 
semblances si éloignées, si imperceptibles, que les réves d’un malade ne 
paraissent ni plus bizarres, ni plus décousues ?*® 

Here the reducibility to rational elements is already called in 
question, and a little later his own thought leads Diderot to re- 
accept completely the irrational element in the concept of genius. 


C’est cette habitude de déraison que possédent dans un degré surpre- 
nant ceux qui ont acquis ou qui tiennent de la nature le génie de la physique 
expérimentale; c’est 4 cette sorte de réves qu’on doit plusieurs découvertes. 
Voila l’espéce de divination qu’il faut apprendre aux éléves, si toutefois 
cela s’apprend.*° 
The ‘‘génie de la physique expérimentale”’ is no longer something 
that can be acquired, but probably a gift of Nature; and the de- 
mand that this divinatory intuition be taught, is followed by the 
doubt whether this intuition can be taught and acquired at all. 
Thus Diderot is, in his attempt to explain inspiration by rational 
means, once more faced with irrational elements, and we find again 
the fact emphasized above in connection with other conceptions, 
that reason is led to the acknowledgement of her own limits. 

38 Oeuvres II, 24. 
89 Tbid., II, 25. 
*° Thid., II, 26. 
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But since in Diderot, and especially in the Interprétation de la 
Nature, the empirical tendencies remain in a problematical rela- 
tionship to the deeper, non-empirical intuitions, he does not 
succeed in coming to a distinct knowledge of the limits of em- 
piricism, but remains undecided. He cannot deny the ‘‘génie de 
la physique expérimentale’’ and its peculiar gift of divination. 
But on the other hand he cannot acknowledge it; and thus, using 
various belittling terms such as réve, extravagance, déraison, 
etc., he looks askance at his own deeper intuitions.** 

When we compare these passages on the génie de la physique 
expérimentale with that which has been said above on observation 
as an essential gift of the genius, we see that there exists in 
Diderot, not consciously but unconsciously, an association between 
the ideas of inspiration, of observation, and of the genius. This 
association is confirmed by a passage of the Salon de 1767," 
where Diderot tries to derive tact, i.e., genuine taste in art, from 
long experience and often repeated observation. In every in- 
stance Diderot tries to reduce the irrational element called either 
inspiration or accurate taste or infallible instinct or divinatory 
intuition, to what we would now call ‘‘the unconscious,’’ 7.e., the 
treasure of observations and experiences hidden in the subcon- 
scious mind. And in every instance he comes to realize that the 
gift of observation is actually an endowment. This is most clearly 
expressed in the Fragment sur le génie. He calls it a gift of 
nature and seems to have anticipated the idea, developed later by 
Herder and Goethe, that the genius creates in the very manner 
of nature. In the /nterprétation de la Nature we notice a certain 
similarity between the terms with which Diderot describes the 
course and working of nature on the one hand, and the procedure 
of the ‘‘genius of experimental physical science’’ on the other. 
These analogies are, however, too casual and vague to permit any 
precise conclusions concerning Diderot’s conception of the genius 
as creating like Nature. 

It is significant, at all events, that the faculties constituting the 
genius are usually either faculties of feeling or in some way based 
upon feeling. And though Diderot, in his polemic against ‘‘sensi- 
bilité’’ turns also against feeling itself, the genius is by no means 


*1T have tried to explain the form and structure of the Réve de D’Alembert by 
this trend of Diderot’s thought, in my study Théophile Bordeu und Diderot’s Réve de 
D’ Alembert, Romanische Forschungen, Band 52, Heft 1, 1938. 

42 Oeuvres XI, 293. 
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reduced to rational faculties such as judgment, or consistency, or 
clarté.* The highest function attributed to reason is to exert a 
control over the emotional faculties. And in a noteworthy pas- 
sage Diderot goes so far as to contrast ‘‘esprit’’ with genius: 

Méfiez-vous de ces gens qui ont leurs poches pleines d’esprit, et qui le 
sément a tout propos. Ils n’ont pas le démon; ils ne sont pas tristes, som- 
bres, mélancoliques et muets; ils ne sont jamais ni gauches, ni bétes. Le 
pinson, 1’alouette, la linotte, le serin, jasent et babillent tant que le jour 
dure. Le soleil couché, ils fourrent leur téte sous |’aile, et les voila endor- 
mis. C’est alors que le génie prend sa lampe et |’allume, et que 1’oiseau 
solitaire, sauvage, inapprivoisable, brun et triste de plumage ouvre son 
gosier, commence son chant, fait retentir le bocage, et rompt mélodieusement 
le silence et les ténébres de la nuit.** 


This passage is not written on a sudden impulse, but corre- 
sponds to a fundamental feature of Diderot’s thought. It shows, 
in the special case of the ‘‘esprit,’’ what the predominance of emo- 
tion in the faculties of the genius shows in general, i.e., that the 
development of the concept of genius is, by its very nature, con- 
nected with the eighteenth century evaluation of feeling and with 
its reaction against the idea of ‘‘esprit’’ sure of itself, detached, 
and keeping all things at an equal distance. 

The relation between the renewal of the faculties of feeling 
and the renewal of the conception of genius is still more far- 
reaching. Every high valuation of the genius, every insight into 
his peculiarity, presupposes that the influence of the emotional 
faculties** upon the mind is not only admitted or acknowledged, 
but recognized as leading to a higher level of cognition. The belief 
in a general, universal reason as the source of all knowledge and 
of art renders impossible, I believe, the understanding of the 
genius. This belief certainly does not exclude the recognition of 
the outstanding single being, but this being occupies a higher rank 

*3 The faculties enumerated in the Interprétation de la Nature seem to be an 
exception. But, as mentioned, they are not analysed in their relationship to genius, 
and later on the génie de la physique expérimentale is based upon irrational factors. 

*4 Oeuvres X, 251. (Salon de 1765.) 

*° The notion of an inexplicable and irrational power had always been inherent 
in the concept of genius. This connection of ideas was renewed by English aesthetics, 
and thus an indissoluble link was created between the concept of genius, the new 
evaluation of the faculties of feeling in art, and the attribution to emotion of the 
gift of creation. Terminologically speaking, this connection is expressed by the 
association of the terms: imagination, original, creative, to which later on romantic 


is added. 
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only by possessing the general faculty in an exceptionally high 
degree. His mind or his perception is a particularly keen or pre- 
cise one. The appreciation of the genius, however, presupposes 
that the pre-eminence of the outstanding single being is not a 
difference of degree but of kind. 

We now turn to the spheres of the genius’s activity. A short 
outline of the main problems will be sufficient, as a more detailed 
inquiry would require a discussion of Diderot’s general aesthetics. 
The chief sphere is that of art. Diderot follows here the tradi- 
tion of his age. For in the realm of art the concept of genius 
had been re-established. The fundamental feature of Diderot’s 
reflections is the acknowledgment of the creative power of genius. 
By imagination and by the activity of the soul the genius inwardly 
animates the represented objects: the persons he describes, the 
landscapes he paints—he makes them appear as a new reality. 
By his great intensity of feeling the genius can not only express 
the tragic and the sublime, but impart it as real passion, as vivid 
emotion, to the reader or listener. In his analysis of the drama 
Diderot points to the fact that only the genius succeeds in creating 
the drama as a whole. Talent may succeed in creating single dia- 
logues, but the conception and creation of a scene as a whole and 
of the drama as a whole exclusively belong to the genius. Here 
Diderot arrives at a thought which is in sharp contradiction with 
the empirical parts of his philosophy, but which, in his enthusiasm 
for a work of art or a philosophic idea, he has to acknowledge 
again and again, viz., the thought that there exist Ganzheitsbegriffe 
and that it is in these conceptions that the creative power of 
genius consists. We find the same idea in the Salons: the genius, 
and only the genius, creates the prototype, or as Diderot sometimes 
says : ‘‘le modéle, la ligne vraie, ]’idéal,’’ i.e., the line of perfection, 
the pure form which cannot be deduced from any exact observa- 
tion.** For, as he points out in his controversy with Helvétius, 
sublime and lively pictures are not simply the result of sublime 
and beautiful landscapes the painter has under his eyes, but of the 


émotion que le génie spectateur en aura éprouvée, de l’art avec lequel il me 
communiquera le frémissement de son Ame, des comparaisons dont il se 
servira, du choix de ses expressions, de l’harmonie dont il frappera mon 
oreille, des idées et des sentiments qu’il saura réveiller en moi.*’ 


46 Cf. supra. 
*? Oeuvres II, 330. 
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Very notable are Diderot’s remarks on the creative faculty of 
the genius in language. In contrast with his own nominalistic 
theory which assumes that words are nothing more than mere 
signs, he accords to the genius a creative force in language. Not 
only all new words and word-combinations are exclusively the work 
of the genius, but he also creates those expressions—Diderot 
calls them hiéroglyphes—which synthesize many things, thoughts 
and images into an indissoluble whole, and which constitute poet- 
ical beauty. They are the original expressions which Diderot, in 
the aesthetics of the drama, calls le beau propre, les expressions 
énergiques. By the gift of creating the true expressions of the 
inward movement genius keeps language alive. Here again the 
conception of the whole is taken up, and the contrast with the 
naturalistic part of his theory of the language is even greater. 
Diderot was, as is clearly shown in all parts of his work, very 
sensitive to the imagery and the musical expressiveness of lan- 
guage. Again and again we find quotations from Homer or Racine 
or Shakespeare which, in Diderot’s opinion, purely and completely 
embody richness of emotion or tragic experience, quotations which 
fill Diderot with passionate enthusiasm and which he considers 
as the manifestations of genius. We must take these quotations 
into consideration if we are to understand rightly Diderot’s theory 
of language. He who restricts himself to Diderot’s theoretical 
studies catches only part of his thought. 

We shall not enter into the many detailed questions about the 
original creation of genius. Diderot follows Young in the equa- 
tion of genius and original. But the concept of ‘‘the original’’ is 
not developed by Diderot simply as a counter-conception to imita- 
tion. It becomes a matter of philosophic speculation, whereas 
Young uses it in a polemical and descriptive way. But where 
Diderot entirely agrees with Young is in his sense for spontaneous 
and original creation and in his obvious contempt for critics and 
grammarians, who always came after the epoch of the genius and 
his divine creations. ‘‘The genius creates beauties; the critic 
notices faults. Imagination is necessary for the one, judgment 
for the other. . . . The idea of ‘method’ is born when there are 
no longer any geniuses.’’** 

Corresponding to this, Diderot accords to genius the creation 
of rules and laws and an independence of existing conventions. 


48 Tbid., XI, 132. 
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The thought is sharply formulated by Diderot, and he sometimes 
goes as far as Kant when he declares that genius cannot be deduced 
from the demands of good taste, that the genius is even often in 
conflict with the ruling convention, that he is not bound to a proto- 
type, but that he first creates the prototype. Though Diderot 
here still continues the ideas of English aesthetics, we again 
observe that he looks at the problem from a much more philosophic 
point of view. Besides, new elements enter the struggle against 
the rules: the faith that the age of reason has in progress, in evolu- 
tion and transformation, in the creation of new forms independent 
of tradition. However, when we consider Diderot’s work as a 
whole, we cannot conclude that he accepted a merely negative posi- 
tion against classical art, and that he came to a complete break 
with the past. We find numerous passages in which he marks 
the boundaries separating the creation of genius from classical 
perfection of form. 

En peinture, en sculpture, en littérature, la pureté de style, la correction 
et l’harmonie sont les derniéres choses qu’on obtient. Ce n’est qu’un long 
temps, une longue pratique, un travail opiniitre, le concours d’un grand 
nombre d’hommes successivement appliqués, qui aménent ces qualités qui 
ne sont pas du génie, qui |’enchainent au contraire, et qui tendent plutét 
a tempérer et éteindre qu’a irriter et allumer la verve.** 


He gives full credit to the creative virtue of genius; nevertheless 
he is too fond of purity of style and harmony of classical perfection 
to sacrifice them to mere spontaneity and the outburst of passion. 
The other spheres of the activity of the genius are briefly indi- 
cated in Diderot’s work, but not plainly worked out. Their evalu- 
ation is noticeably influenced by the conception of the artistic 
genius. Only the réle of the genius in philosophy leads Diderot 
to an interesting problem. In agreement with his contemporaries, 
he banishes the genius from philosophy, because he cannot hold 
his own before the criteria of rational evidence. But since Diderot 
also recognizes the cognitive virtue of emotion and enthusiasm, 
he cannot refuse to recognize that there exists other evidence than 
that of mathematical and physical demonstration. Though he 
finds that Leibniz’s system of pre-established harmony does not 
admit of proof, he judges it more fertile for the knowledge of the 
inner relations of Nature than many rational axioms. So he is 
led into a conflict with the conception of truth prevailing in the 
*° Thid., XI, 38. 
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Enlightenment to which he himself adhered. He has not resolved 
this conflict, he has not followed up his thought to all its conse- 
quences, but it is remarkable that the conception of an unprovable 
and yet irrefutable truth presented itself to his mind. 

In concluding this outline we shall speak of the relation between 
the genius and his epoch; we might call it the sociological view of 
the genius. In different passages Diderot asks to what extent the 
genius depends on or is affected by the characteristics of his period. 
Diderot does not mean thereby to deduce the essential phenomenon 
of genius from historical conditions; but he wishes to study the 
diversity of the forms in which it manifests itself, or the condi- 
tions favorable to it: ‘‘Changez les instants, et celui qui fut poéte 
eit été ou magicien, ou prophéte, ou législateur.’”° Whether 
the genius is a poet, a prophet or a legislator depends on his- 
torical circumstances. Poets are born above all in periods when, 
through great emotion or misfortune, the imagination is stirred 
up and the unknown breaks in. The disposition for genius always 
exists, but in these periods it appears. The achievement of the 
genius is, furthermore, not independent of public life and of the 
State. He is suffocated when a paltry, scrupulous, or pedantic 
logical thought rules, when there is no liberty, when the epoch has 
no feeling for the extraordinary and does not encourage it, when 
valculating economic considerations rule, when a tyrant or despot 
keeps public life in a state of depression and desperation. Dide- 
rot’s enthusiasm for the Enlightenment and his ideas on progress 
intervene in these reflections. Since the genius brings everybody’s 
mind to a fertile fermentation, since he shortens the centuries of 
ignorance, since he develops knowledge with unusual speed, above 
all since a particular individual is responsible for every great dis- 
covery and every great creation, it is the duty of government to 
nurture the extraordinary being and to favor him by all possible 
means. In these demands the general temper of the Enlighten- 
ment amalgamates itself with Diderot’s personal opinion. But 
when he answers the question how the genius behaves towards 
society and its moral views, Diderot’s consistency and courage in 
pushing a concept to its ultimate possibilities lead him to conse- 
quences which are most novel and unexpected in the history of the 
problem of genius, and which persisted long after his death. The 
historical circumstance which made the manifestation of these 


5° Thid., XVII, 266. 
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ideas not only possible but imperative at this time was the rise of 
the bourgeoisie, with its economic power and especially with its 
ethical standards. How could the genius be justified at the bar of 
conventional ethics? 
In two places Diderot puts this question very directly: 

S’il faut opter entre Racine méchant époux, méchant pére, ami faux et 
poéte sublime, et Racine bon pére, bon époux, bon ami et plat honnéte 
homme, je m’en tiens au premier. De Racine méchant que reste-t-il? 
Rien. De Racine homme de génie? L’ouvrage est éternel. . . .™ 


The same question and the same answer are repeated in the Neveu 
de Rameau. And Diderot had fixed in previous pages his atti- 
tude towards a phenomenon like the Neveu de Rameau himself : 


Je n’estime pas ces originaux 14. D’autres en font leurs connoissances 
familiéres, méme leurs amis. Ils m’arrétent une fois l’an, quand je les 
rencontre, parceque leur caractére tranche avec celui des autres, et qu’ils 
rompent cette fastidieuse uniformité que notre éducation, nos conventions 
de société, nos bienséances d’usage ont introduite. S’il en paroit un dans 
une compagnie; ¢c’est un grain de levain qui fermente et qui restitue a 
chacun une portion de son individualité naturelle.** 


Not the ‘‘original’’ as such, not the immoral and unsocial char- 
acter as such, rivets Diderot’s interest and is defended by him, 
but only the genius who is justified by his work. Yet Diderot 
defended him not merely because of the glory and admiration of 
posterity, but above all because he admired passion and valued it 
highly, and because he detested mediocrity.** Without this admi- 
ration Diderot would not have been able to create such a master- 
piece as the Neveu de Rameau. This admiration is not a conse- 
quence of extravagant sensibility and an excess of feeling, as was 
that of Chassaignon two decades later. Still less is it, as in the 
nineteenth century, the indication of an exclusively aesthetic eval- 
uation. It reveals a rare understanding and acknowledgment of 
the values and the peculiarity of vital forces. In the Salon de 1765 
he writes: 

1 Tbid., XIX, 87. 

52 Le Neveu de Rameau, publ. par Georges Monval. Paris, 1891, p. 16. 


53 Thid., pp. 4/5. 

54“T homme médiocre vit et meurt comme la brute. I] n’a rien fait qui le 
distinguat pendant qu’il vivait; il ne reste de lui rien dont on parle, quand il n’est 
plus; son nom n’est plus prononeé, le lieu de sa sépulture est ignoré, perdu parmi les 
herbes.” (Oeuvres XIX, 87.) 
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Je hais toutes ces petites bassesses, qui ne montrent qu’une ame abjecte; 
mais je ne hais pas les grands crimes: premiérement, parce qu’on en fait 
de beaux tableaux et de belles tragédies; et puis, c’est que les grandes et 
sublimes actions et les grands crimes portent le méme caractére d’énergie. 
Si un homme n’était pas capable d’incendier une ville, un autre homme ne 
serait pas capable de se précipiter dans un gouffre pour la sauver. Si l’4me 
de César n’efit pas été possible, celle de Caton ne l’aurait pas été 
davantage.*® 

And two years later we find the remark: 

Une seule chose peut nous rapprocher du méchant; c’est la grandeur 
de ses vues, 1’étendue de son génie, le péril de son entreprise.** 

Diderot saw the conflict between the extraordinary being and 
common ethics in all its keenness and affirmed the right of the 
genius to be himself without any ambiguity. It was a conflict 
which he had found in his own experience. The question whether 
it is better to be a good poet or a good man existed also for himself. 

In the previous pages we have analysed and classified the vari- 
ous reflections of Diderot on the nature of the genius. If we 
regard them now as a whole, we perceive that the single reflections 
differ widely from one another and in part appear incompatible. 
Diderot did not settle on one definite conception of genius; it even 
seems that the different ideas have no logical connection in his 
thought. They were momentary intuitions, reactions against be- 
littling or trifling views, continuations of the thought of others. 
They did not rise as links in one coherent development of ideas. 
The obvious inconsistencies and contradictions, however, do not 
seem to me to be definitive. Not all the passages on genius orig- 
inate in an equally deep stratum of his thought. They belong to 
different spheres and their value has to be judged by the degree 
of originality and intensity with which they were brought forth. 
There exist a number of general reflections on the genius in which 
Diderot cannot free himself from positivistic limitations. Yet 
there are in his work insights which rose from a spontaneous in- 
tuition of the unique, the extraordinary nature of the genius and 
of his creative power. We must, in order to penetrate the true 
essence of Diderot’s thought, try to find those passages which are 
written under the immediate impression of a work of genius and 
are still imbued with the resultant intensity of emotion, passages 

85 Ibid., X, 342. 

56 Thid., XI, 118. 
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which make us perceive the very effort of the emotion felt to raise 
itself to clear consciousness. Diderot is, after Shaftesbury, the 
first to speak of the working of genius not as a pure theorist or 
as an external observer, but out of personal experience. Even 
his contradictions arise largely from this source; so that the seem- 
ingly irreconcilable antitheses in his utterances on the subject turn 
into a fertile and illuminating dialectic of the concept. He at 
times tries to explain the experienced facts by natural and rational 
means, but, as his mind is open to the unmistakable quality of 
greatness, he is recurrently brought back to a conviction of the 
irrational origin and the irreducibility of the genius. 

Thus Diderot’s service in the history of the concept of genius 
cannot be found in clear and distinct solutions. He did not, like 
Young for example, create the concept of original genius, or like 
Hamann and Herder that of the Natur-Genie. Diderot’s merit is 
that the concept with him becomes a problem in all its amplitude, 
that it is no longer a fixed ‘‘topos’’ to be meditated upon, but that 
it arouses a movement in his thought, by which the concept comes 
to life. 

No less important for the history of the concept of genius is 
the fact that, through the inclusion of the concept of genius in the 
study of man, the narrow frame in which English aesthetics had 
enclosed the problem is shattered (discussion of the contrasts: 
original creation—imitation, emancipation from the rules—clas- 
sicism). I believe that the problem of genius would not have at- 
tained such a high place in European thought had it not been 
detached from distinct problems of taste and been won for philo- 
sophic speculation itself. 

It remains to ask what the concept of genius signifies within 
Diderot’s work itself. In summary we can say that the concept 
marks in his thought and work the moment at which he advances 
to that sphere of knowledge which transcends his naturalistic and 
rationalistic premises, and admits the cognitive value of emotion 
and imagination. This is particularly important for the true 
understanding of his aesthetic theories. The whole problem of his 
aesthetics and his concept of imitation has to be considered anew 
in the light of his conception of genius. I hope to have proved 
that Diderot, by appraising the genius, came to a free acknowledg- 
ment of the spontaneity and autonomy of the creative artist. 


Washington University, St. Louis 











EXPERIENCE AND THE NON-MATHEMATICAL IN THE 
CARTESIAN METHOD 


By ALan GEWIRTZ 


The traditional interpretation of the history of modern philo- 
sophy has assigned to the Cartesian method a fixed place within 
that strict mathematical rationalism which is held to be adamant in 
its opposition to experience as a source or test of scientific truth. 
Although Liard and Milhaud, in famous chapters,’ pointed out the 
integral place of experience and experiment in Descartes’ physics, 
there still remained the view that the empirical and experimental 
features which they were presenting were accidental rather than 
essential to Descartes’ method; that they were, in fact, rather 
aspects of Descartes’ actual scientific practice in opposition to his 
own doctrine of scientific method. And in a recent study,’? Leon 
Roth has incisively reiterated this contrast between Descartes’ 
non-empirical method and his empirical practice. 

Yet Descartes himself insisted that his method ‘‘consists more 
in practice than in theory.’ And indeed the traditional interpre- 
tation suffers an initial implausibility from the very way in which 
it conceives the method. For as Professor Roth describes it, 

The method is essentially deductive. It is modelled on the conventional 
conception of the process of geometrical reasoning. It sets out from a few 
self-evident principles, and from those principles educes consequences which 
are, as it were, the ‘‘ propositions’’ of science.* 


But Descartes himself makes it clear that this ‘‘conventional 
conception’’ is precisely the opposite of his method. In the 
Second Replies he draws a sharp distinction between ‘‘analysis,’’ 
which is his own method of discovery as well as a method of 
exposition ‘‘showing the true way in which a thing has methodi- 
cally . . . been discovered,’’ and ‘‘synthesis,’’ a method of expo- 
sition alone, which 

1L. Liard, Descartes (Paris, 1882), Liv. II, Ch. IV; “Du role de l’expérience 
dans la physique cartésienne.” G. Milhaud, Descartes Savant (Paris, 1921), Ch. 
IX: “Descartes expérimentateur.” 

2 Descartes’ Discourse on Method, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937. 

3 To Mersenne, Mar. 1637; I, 349. References are to the volume and page of the 
Adam-Tannery edition of Descartes’ works. 

* Roth, op. cit., p. 78. 
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demonstrates in the opposite way . . . that which has been concluded, and 
uses a long series of definitions, postulates, axioms, theorems, and problems, 
so that if any of its consequents be denied, it immediately shows that that 
consequent is contained in the antecedents, and thus wrings assent from the 
reader, however obstinate and unwilling he may be; but it does not satisfy 
as does the other method, nor does it content the minds of those who desire 
to learn, for it does not show the way in which the thing was discovered.® 


It was this non-heuristic method of synthesis, Descartes continues, 
which ‘‘alone was used by the ancient Geometers in their writings.’’ 
Exactly the same contrast is drawn in the Regulae.* Hence, the 
suspicion appears well founded at the very outset that the tradi- 
tional criticisms of the Cartesian method as being ‘‘modelled on 
the conventional conception of geometrical reasoning’’ have in 
fact been directed at a method which Descartes himself explicitly 
declares not to be his own. 

This paper will attempt to show that the view which finds a 
divorce between Descartes’ practice and his doctrine of method, 
on the ground of the latter’s exclusively mathematical and non- 
empirical character, is similarly invalid; that Descartes’ empirical 
emphasis in his scientific works, far from representing a departure 
from his method, is in fact a faithful application of it, by virtue of 
the very features whereby the analytic method differs from syn- 
thesis. To decide the question posed by this view of the method, 
we must, of course, look to those of Descartes’ writings in which 
are set forth, not his actual scientific procedures, nor his subse- 
quent reflections thereon (although most discussions of the rdéle of 
experience in the Cartesian method have quite understandably been 
based upon these sources), but simply the ‘‘method’’ itself, 7.e., 
the ‘‘official’’ rules in which Descartes originally presented and 
expounded the operations which he held must be followed in scien- 
tific research. There are two sources for these rules: the second 
part of the Discourse, and the Regulae ad directionem ingenii. 
Although Professor Roth’s own exposition of the method confines 
itself to the version in Discourse II, he insists that ‘‘the funda- 


5 Ilae Resp.; VII, 155-6. Italies, here and in all other quotations from Des- 
cartes, are mine. For much of the historical background of Descartes’ theory of 
method, the reader should consult the article of Professor J. H. Randall, Jr., “Seien- 
tifie Method in the School of Padua,” this Journal, I, 2 (April, 1940), 177 ff. 

® Reg. IV; X, 373-7. 
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mental doctrine of the Regulae and the Discourse is the same.’” 
Hence, in order to ascertain the place of experience in the Cartesian 
method, we may with entire justification turn to the fuller account 
given in the Regulae in order to supplement the admittedly frag- 
mentary discussion in Discourse I]. 

Our procedure will be, first, to examine the general place which 
the Regulae assigns to experience; then, to follow the method in 
its specific sequence of operations in order to see what is the func- 
tion of experience at each step; and finally, to consider what objec- 
tions may appear to be raised against the method’s empirical 
orientation by other Cartesian writings. 


I 


The precepts and doctrines set forth in the Regulae concerning 
the place of experience in the attainment of scientific knowledge 
are based upon a division of experience into two kinds, sensitive, 
or external, and reflective, or internal: ‘‘We experience whatever 
we perceive by sense, whatever we hear from others, and in general 
whatever comes to our understanding either from outside or from 
its reflective contemplation of itself.’** It will be noted that the 
understanding is involved even in sensitive experience, and that 
sense is not itself the end of the process but rather the means 
through which objects are perceived by the understanding. To 
be sure, it is possible to describe the sensory process in purely 
corporeal terms: the sense organs undergo impressions or ‘‘pas- 
sions’’ through the action of external objects upon them, in the 
same way in which a figure is stamped on wax by a seal; the im- 
pressed figure is instantaneously conveyed to the ‘‘common sense,”’ 
which, in turn, functions as a seal to form the same figure in the 
‘*fancy or imagination’’; and the fancy simultaneously moves ‘‘the 
motor force or nerves,’’ which ‘‘draw their origin from the brain, 
in which the fancy resides.’ But these corporeal motions are not 
themselves cognitive; it is only when an intellectual apprehension 
accompanies or completes them that knowledge can be said to occur 
in connection with them. Hence Descartes writes that the ‘‘cog- 
nitive faculty’’ is ‘‘purely spiritual’’ and in essence distinct from 
the body; it is this faculty which properly has perceptions on the 

7 Roth, op. cit., p. 64. 

® Reg. XII; X, 422-3. 

® Tbid.; 412-4. 
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various levels which follow upon these processes. When it ‘‘applies 
itself together with the imagination to the common sense,’’ the 
cognitive faculty ‘‘is said to see, to touch, etc.’’; when it applies 
itself ‘‘to the imagination alone as endowed with diverse figures, 
it is said to remember’’; when it applies itself ‘‘to the imagination 
in order to form new figures, it is said to imagine or conceive’’; 
and finally, ‘‘if it acts alone, it is said to understand.’’ And the 
same faculty, in these different functions, is called respectively 
**sense,’’ ‘‘memory,’’ ‘‘imagination,’’ and ‘‘ pure understanding.’’*® 

The general problem of experience in the Cartesian method is 
hence that of determining whether there are any objects for the 
knowledge of which the pure understanding is not sufficient. The 
answer is given by the fact that, parallelling the above distinctions 
with regard to the cognitive faculty, the objects of knowledge them- 
selves fall into two classes, ‘‘intellectual’’ or ‘‘spiritual,’’ and 
‘‘corporeal’’ or ‘‘material.’’** The former are those which pertain 
to the mind or understanding alone, so that the knowledge of them 
is to be attained not with the help of any corporeal faculty, but 
through the pure understanding. The latter, on the other hand, 
are the objects of physical science; and these, Descartes declares, 
require recourse to sense and imagination: ‘‘If the understanding 
proposes to examine something which can be referred to body, the 
idea thereof must be formed as distinctly as possible in the imagina- 
tion; and to effect this more commodiously, the thing itself which 
this idea will represent must be exhibited to the external senses.’’™ 
Hence, with regard to such objects sense experience will itself be a 
source of truth: ‘‘ besides the understanding we have only two other 
instruments of knowing, namely, imagination and sense... . 
While truth or falsity can properly be in the understanding alone, 
it often derives its origin from the other two faculties.’"* And as 
a direct consequence of this position, Descartes’ general precept 
concerning the attainment of truth is that ‘‘The understanding 
alone is capable of perceiving truth, but it must be helped by im- 


9714 


agination, sense, and memory. 


10 hid. ; 415-6. 

11 Reg. VIII, XII; X, 399, 419. 

12 Reg. XII; X, 416-7. 

18 Reg. VIII; X, 395-6. 

14 Reg. XII; X, 411. Cf. Reg. VIIT; X, 398. 
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At least in this general manner, then, Descartes’ method pro- 
vides a place for experience as putting the understanding in direct 
contact with the objects of physical science, as a source of truth, 
as a necessary aid to the understanding. This does not mean, 
however, that some knowledge even of the ‘‘material’’ objects is 
not possible without specific reference to sense or imagination. 
Arithmetic and geometry owe their certainty to the very fact that 
the objects with which they deal are so ‘‘pure and simple,’’ so 
abstracted from the material things which are numbered and ex- 
tended, that experience does not enter into their determination.” 
And this is even more the case with Descartes’ mathesis universalis, 
‘*the general science which explains all that which can be inquired 
concerning order and measure restricted to no special matter.’’*® 
But Descartes’ own orientation with regard to this point is usually 
overlooked: that this general study is but a propaedeutic to the 
investigation of ‘‘loftier sciences,’’*’ 7.e., the various branches of 
Physics: ‘‘its utility is so great for the attainment of a loftier 
wisdom, that I do not hesitate to say that this part of our method 
was not discovered for the sake of mathematical problems, but that 
rather these problems must be learned only for the sake of acquir- 
ing the method.’"* For while universal mathematics is concerned 
with order and measure in general, Descartes warns that physical 
science involves a specification and restriction of these relations 
to just those orders and measures, or ‘‘dimensions,’’ which 
‘‘really’’ exist ‘‘in the nature of things.’”® The point at issue is 
precisely that difference between the infinite abstract possibilities 
of mathematics, and the concrete actualities of nature investigated 
by physics, which the traditional view charges the method with 
ignoring.”” The Regulae is explicit on this score: ‘‘there can be 

15 Reg. I1; X, 365. 

16 Reg. IV; X, 378. 

17 Thid.; 379. 

18 Reg. XIV; X, 442. 

19 Thid. ; 442-3. 

20 “There is a ‘gap,’ definite and unbridgeable, between the general laws deduced 
by the help of the method and the particular facts with which we have to deal.” 
“Physical existence thus ceases to be relevant; what matters is conformity to mathe- 
matical type. Actuality yields to possibility, fact to formula, and we are embarked 
on the fatal sea of the a priori.” Roth, op. cit., pp. 78, 87. 
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an infinite number of different dimensions in the same subject, and 
these . . . are understood in the same way, whether they have a 
real foundation in the subjects themselves, or have been excogi- 
tated at the will of our mind.’’ ‘‘In the mathematical disciplines,’’ 
Descartes continues, ‘‘they are considered only under the concept 
of dimension.’’ But ‘‘to examine whether their foundation is real 
pertains to Physics.’”™ 

There is, then, a non-mathematical, or specifically physical, 
application of the method, wherein the center of consideration is 
not the general formal relations of intelligible essences, but those 
specific essences, and consequences thereof, which exist in the mate- 
rial universe. This physical application will hence require devices 
not needed when purely mathematical problems are being dealt 
with: devices which supplement the general and formal operations 
of the pure understanding by showing what is the physical inter- 
pretation to be given to scientific concepts. And it is precisely 
upon sense and imagination that these devices are based. Thus, 
for example, the mathematician, using ‘‘only the badly judging 
understanding,’’ will regard extension as ‘‘something distinct and 
separate from the subject itself’’; but Descartes warns that ‘‘we 
do not recognize such philosophic entities which do not fall under 
the imagination.’’* As one of the chief instances of the mathe- 
matical or purely intellectual misinterpretation of concepts, the 
hypostatization of mathematical abstractions is subjected to sharp 
criticism, in passages which the traditional view would expect to 
find in Berkeley rather than in Descartes: ‘‘these arts Arithmetic 
and Geometry, although they are the most certain of all, neverthe- 
less here deceive us: for what arithmetician does not think that 
his numbers not merely are abstracted by the understanding, but 
are also truly to be distinguished by the imagination?’’* Such 
conceptions are ‘‘made by the pure understanding, which alone has 
the ability to separate out such abstract entities. This is a source 
of error for many.’’* Hence, Descartes urges that he who accords 
a ‘‘real’’ status to mathematical abstractions should compare them 
with the data of sense and imagination: ‘‘for he will find that he 


21 Reg. XIV; X, 448. 
22 Reg. XIV; X, 442-3. 
23 Thid.; 446. 

24 Tbid. ; 444. 
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does not perceive extension apart from every subject, but that he 
imagines entirely otherwise than he judges; so that those abstract 
beings (whatever the understanding may believe about the truth 
of the thing) are never formed in the imagination in separation 
from subjects.’’** Inevitably, then, the concluding resolve is the 
very reverse of intellectualism: ‘‘henceforth we shall do nothing 
without the aid of the imagination.”’ 


II 
Let us now examine the precise part played by experience, both 
as sense or imagination, and as experiment,”* in the sequence of 
operations which the method prescribes for scientific discovery. 
The fundamental statement of this sequence is given in the fifth 
rule: 


The whole of method consists in the order and disposition of the objects 
to which the mind’s attention must be turned, that we may discover some 
truth. And we shall exactly observe this method, if we reduce involved and 
obscure propositions step by step to simpler ones, and then, from an intui- 
tion of the simplest ones of all, try to ascend through the same steps to the 
knowledge of all the others.?’ 


The order to be followed, then, comprises (1) a statement of the 
‘‘involved and obscure propositions’’ which contain the problem 
to be solved; (2) a gradual reduction of these propositions to sim- 
pler ones; (3) an intuition of the ‘‘simplest propositions of all’’; 
and (4) an ‘‘ascent’’ or deduction which reverses the steps taken 
in the reduction. Put in the terms which Descartes uses from the 
sixth rule on, the sequence is from ‘‘natures’’ which are ‘‘com- 
posite a parte rei,’’ to ‘‘simple natures,’’ to natures which ‘‘ we 
ourselves compound’’ through deduction. 

25 Ibid. ; 443. 

26 The Latin words experimentum and experientia, like the French word expéri- 
ence, can mean both “experience” and “experiment” for Descartes. The difference 
between the Latin words themselves, as he uses them, seems to be that experientia is 
usually the name of the class or species, while experimentum is used for individual 
experiences or experiments. William of Moerbeke, in the thirteenth century, had 
used either word, with seeming indifference, to translate Aristotle’s éuxewia, Cf, 
e.g., Moerbeke’s translation of Metaphysics A, ch. 1. 

27 Reg. V; X, 379. 
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(1) The importance of the fact that the method’s operations 
begin with a statement of the problem to be solved, may be seen 
by considering the charge brought by the traditional interpreta- 
tion : that the method ‘‘falls foul of the essential difference between 
the actualities of physics and the possibilities of mathematics,’’ so 
that it ‘‘is powerless when it comes to the investigation of particu- 
lar natural things.’’** This charge seems quite justified when the 
method is conceived as completely deductive and non-empirical, in 
the manner of synthesis; for universal mathematical principles are 
not of themselves able to direct the mind to that finite group of 
consequents which, out of the infinite deductive possibilities, are 
realized in nature.”® Hence, it is as a ‘‘clear and decisive’’ indi- 
cation of Descartes’ own recognition of the ‘‘weakness of the 
method’’ that Professor Roth cites those passages in Descartes’ 
scientific works where he states that, because his principles are ‘‘so 
vast and fruitful,’’ experience must be consulted 


in order that, out of the innumerable effects which we judge can be produced 
from the same causes, we may determine our mind to the consideration of 
certain among them rather than of others.*° 


However, when the method is seen to begin not with the general 
principles, but with the specific problem or question to be solved, 
it becomes apparent that this need to ‘‘determine our mind’’ by 
experience represents in no sense a departure from the method. 
Any question, we are told in the Regulae, even one which is ‘‘im- 
perfectly understood,’’ must fulfill three requirements: (a) it must 
contain something unknown; (b) that unknown must be designated 
in some way; and (c) that designation must be through something 


28 Roth, op. cit., p. 91. 

29 As Leibniz puts it (Nouveaux Essais, IV, ii, 7), “lorsqu’il s’agit de trouver 
justement le moyen de faire ce qui se propose, la Synthése ne suffit pas ordinairement, 
et souvent ce serait la mer & boire, que de vouloir faire toutes les combinaisons 
requises.” Cf. the pertinent remarks of O. Hamelin, Le Systéme de Descartes, 2nd 
ed. (Paris, 1921), p. 57. Leibniz’s conception of analysis and synthesis, however, 
is not fully the same as Descartes’; like Hobbes, Leibniz conceives analysis as corre- 
sponding only to the reductive and divisive operations of Descartes’ method, and syn- 
thesis as corresponding only to the “ascent” or deduction; whereas for Descartes the 
analytic method consists in both of these operations, while synthesis is only a method 
of exposition beginning with principles and demonstrating conclusions without 
appealing to any of the heuristic devices employed in the analytic method’s deduction. 

8° Princ. III, 4. Cf. Roth, op. cit., p. 90. 
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else which is known. The reason for the second requirement, 
Descartes writes (in terminology almost identical with the above 
passage from the Principles) is that ‘‘otherwise we should not be 
determined to investigate that (unknown) rather than anything 
else." This same point is repeated a few pages later when 
Descartes states that the ‘‘unknown’’ of any problem ‘‘must be so 
designated by certain conditions, that we are completely determined 
to investigate one thing rather than another.’’* The need to 
‘‘determine our mind’’ is hence so far from representing a de- 
parture from Descartes’ own method, that the Regulae makes it 
an essential factor of any problem. The method is able to guide 
its subsequent deductions toward the specific situations which are 
to be explained, because these have already been stated in the prob- 
lem from which the method’s operations begin. 

It is through experience, moreover, that this determination of 
the mind to a specific problem is effected, according to the Regulae. 
‘*Those natures which we call composite are known by us either 
because we experience what they are, or because we ourselves com- 
pound them.’’* This alternative states the difference between the 
complex situations which the mind finds in nature, ‘‘which we expe- 
rience to be composite a parte rei,’’* and which become the prob- 
lems or ‘‘involved and obscure propositions’? whose explanation 
is to be sought; and the complex judgments or inferences which 
the mind itself forms ‘‘by impulse, by conjecture, or by deduc- 
tion,’’** and which are its attempts at explanation. This deriva- 
tion from experience of the subject-matter for scientific explanation 

31 Reg. XIII; X, 430. The Latin of this passage is so close to that of the Prin- 
ciples that it seems a plausible conjecture that the latter was written in deliberate 
reference to the former. Principles: “ut . . . ad unos (effectus) potius quam alios 
considerandos mentem nostram determinemus.” Regulae: “aliter non essemus deter- 
minati ad illud potius quam ad aliud quidlibet investigandum.” 

82 Reg. XIII; X, 434-5. “. .. ut omnino simus determinati ad unum quid 
potius quam ad aliud investigandum.” 

33 Tt is worth noting that in the Principles, as well as in the exposition of most 
of his scientific works, Descartes is using the synthetic method, rather than the ana- 
lytic method which follows the same order as the original heuristic process. Cf. Con- 
versation with Burman; V, 153. To Vatier, 22 Feb. 1638: I, 559. 

34 Reg. XII; X, 422. 

°5 Reg. VIII; X, 399. 

36 Reg. XII; X, 424. 
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is emphasized in Descartes’ commentary on his fifth rule, which 
prescribes the order to be followed by the method. Those who do 
not observe this rule, he declares, ‘‘seem to me to act just as if 
they were to attempt to climb by one leap from the bottom to the 
top of a building, neglecting or not noticing the ladders provided 
for this purpose. It is in this way that all astronomers act who, 
not knowing the nature of the heavens, not having thoroughly 
observed their motions, hope to be able to designate their effects. 
. . .» Inthis way, too, act those philosophers who, neglecting experi- 
ments, think that truth will arise out of their own brain, like 
Minerva from the brow of Jove.’’*’ Observation and experiment, 
then, by supplying the subject-matter for problems, are the neces- 
sary beginnings of the method when it is applied to the investiga- 
tion of nature. Thus, when the matter under inquiry is the nature 
of the magnet, ‘‘one must first diligently collect all the experiments 
which can be had concerning this stone.’’* 

This initial consultation of experience is conceived by Descartes 
both as a general source of problems and as a means of rendering 
those problems as specific and determinate as possible, in order that 
their solution may be more readily ascertained. The ‘‘complete 
determinateness’’ envisaged in the latter case is achieved by iso- 
lating the essential elements of the problem in such manner that 
in it ‘‘nothing more is asked for than what can be deduced from 
the data.’’**® The experiences with which the method begins now 
become experiments carefully formulated with a view to quantita- 
tive solution. As an example of such formulation Descartes gives 
the problem of ‘‘what I am to judge concerning the nature of sound 
from only these precise data, that three strings A, B, C emit an 
equal sound, where by hypothesis B is twice as thick as A, but not 
longer, and is pulled by a weight twice as heavy; while C is not 
thicker than A, but twice as long, and is pulled by a weight four 
times as heavy.’*® This is a problem concerning ‘‘order and 
measure,’’ but its materials have been provided by experience and 
refined by experiment. Another example of such determinateness 
is the problem ‘‘what is to be inferred concerning the nature of 

5 Reg. V; X, 380. 

38 Reg. XII; X, 427. 

39 Reg. XIIT; X, 431. 

*° Thid. 
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the magnet from precisely those experiments which Gilbert asserts 
that he has performed.’’ In this case, too, experiments serve to 
direct inquiry along specified lines, for ‘‘after we are determined 
to view only these or those experiments concerning the magnet, 
there remains no difficulty in removing our thought from every- 
thing else.’”*’ 

(2) Once the problem has been perceived and formulated in 
propositions which are still ‘‘involved and obscure,’’ in the sense 
that the explanation of what they state is not yet known, there 
follows a reduction of them to ‘‘simpler propositions,”’ 7.e., to the 
conditions of the problem’s solution. This reduction reveals the 
structure of the problem, in that it shows the ‘‘series of questions”’ 
in which the initial problem really consists, and which in turn has 
arisen out of the ‘‘concatenation of consequences’’ immanent in 
the objects themselves.*? The series constitutes a hierarchy of what 
Descartes calls ‘‘absolutes’’ and ‘‘relatives,’’ the former being 
ideas or propositions required for the explanation of the latter, so 
that an intermediate step in the reductive series will be both an 
‘‘absolute’’ in relation to the preceding step, and a ‘‘relative’’ in 
relation to the step following. The end of the reduction, then, will 
come when one reaches a maxime absolutum, a proposition which 
is either self-evident (in which case it is a ‘‘simple nature’’) or 
fully understood through some previous investigation, and which 
van therefore be used as the principle for the subsequent explana- 
tion of the problem. 

This reductive process is another operation with regard to which 
Descartes distinguishes between the spheres of the physicist and 
the mathematician. For the reduction is not merely a mathemati- 
cal analysis; it requires specific knowledge of the subject-matter 
which is in question. Thus, in the famous example of the anaclas- 
tic line,** Descartes states that the first step in the reduction, 
whereby it is noted that the determination of the line depends upon 
the proportion between the angles of refraction and the angles of 
incidence, can be accomplished by ‘‘one who is only a Mathema- 
tician.’’ But for the next step, and all the rest, mathematics alone 
will not suffice: ‘‘he will not be capable of investigating this pro- 
portion, since it pertains not to Mathematics but to Physics.’’ Nor 

“1 [bid. 


42 Reg. VI; X, 383. 
“3 Reg. VIII; X, 393-4. 
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will it do to ‘‘suppose some proportion between such angles, which 
he will suspect to be the truest of all; for in that case he would no 
longer be seeking the anaclastic line, but only the line which fol- 
lowed the reason of his supposition.’’ Hence, a determinate 
knowledge of the branch of physics with which the problem is con- 
cerned will alone enable the reduction to be accomplished. 

At the same time, however, although the physical sciences, un- 
like the mathematical, require, as we have seen, an empirical com- 
ponent, Descartes rules out experience as an aid in the accomplish- 
ment of the reduction. The reason for this is seen in his statement 
that the proposition which is in question ‘‘is still composite and 
relative: but certain experience can be had only concerning purely 
simple and absolute things.’”** The situation where the mind had 
to be put in contact with a problem did not involve any addition by 
the mind to what it apprehended, nor was there, consequently, any 
question concerning the certainty which might be achieved by a 
product of the mind’s own compositive operation. But at the 
present stage, the question concerns, not what the mind itself expe- 
riences, but the proposition which is the immediate and necessary 
condition of another proposition. And the reason why experience 
itself is not to be employed here is that the specific ‘‘simples’’ or 
absolutes which are the principles of explanation of the proposition 
or situation are not yet known. The structure of the problem must 
first be revealed by tracing the series of conditions required for its 
solution ; then, beginning from the fully understood end-term of the 
reduction, experience and experiment can be employed in the con- 
text of ‘‘absolutes’’ with full understanding at each step. 

(3) As the result of the reduction, not only has the structure 
of the problem been revealed, but the problem has been ‘‘put in 
equation,’’ in that the maxime absolutum which is the principle of 
the problem’s solution has been ascertained. Now this principle 
either is a ‘‘simple nature,’’ i.e., an absolutely first principle, or 
else has previously been deduced from (i.e., explained by) such a 
first principle; hence, we shall here deal only with the simple 
natures, leaving the subsequent ‘‘absolutes’’ to our discussion of 
deduction. 

There are three classes of simple natures, two of them consist- 
ing in basic concepts, while the third also includes basic proposi- 
tions or axioms. The first class, the ‘‘ purely intellectual’’ natures, 


4 Thid. ; 394. 
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do not enter into physical science; they include ‘‘knowledge,’’ 
‘‘doubt,’’ ‘‘volition,’’ all of which ‘‘are known by the understand- 
ing through an inborn light, without the aid of any corporeal 
image.’’ But the second class, the ‘‘purely material’’ natures, 
such as ‘‘figure,’’ ‘‘extension, motion,’’ are the basic concepts 
in terms of which all physical explanation is ultimately to proceed; 
and the objects represented by these ‘‘are known to be only in 
bodies,’’ hence requiring for their apprehension a ‘‘corporeal im- 


99 ¢6¢ 


age’’ derived from sense perception. Finally, there are the ‘‘com- 
mon’’ natures, including not only concepts applying equally to 
material and intellectual objects, such as ‘‘existence, unity, dura- 
tion,’’ but also ‘‘those common notions which are as bonds to con- 
nect the other simple natures among themselves, and on whose 
evidence is based whatever we conclude by reasoning,’’ an example 
being that ‘‘things equal to the same thing are equal to one an- 
other.’’ These basic ‘‘common’’ concepts and axioms ‘‘can be 
known either by the pure understanding, or by the understanding 
intuiting the images of material things,’’* this alternative depend- 
ing upon whether the common natures are to be dealt with in the 
context of intellectual or material natures. Hence, experience is 
for Descartes the source of the basic concepts and principles of all 
physical science: ‘‘There are only a few pure and simple natures, 
which are not to be perceived in dependence upon something else, 
but are to be intuited primarily and through themselves, either in 
experiences themselves or by a light seated within us.’’** It fol- 
lows that intuition, which is the immediate clear and distinct per- 
ception of an object, and to which doubt is impossible,“ ‘‘extends 
to all the things which the understanding precisely experiences to 
be . . . in the imagination.’** There is thus a basic continuity, in 
terms of this empirical origin, between the composite natures and 
the simple natures which are the principles of their explanation. 

But although the simple natures, as the ultimate principles of 
all explanation, are per se notae, this status belongs to them only 
in the context of scientific knowledge; for in ordinary experience 
it is almost always easier to note the composites than the simples.*® 

45 Reg. XII; X, 419-420. 

46 Reg. VI; X, 383. 

47 Reg. III, XI; X, 368, 407. 

‘8 Reg. XII; X, 425. 

49 Thid.; 422. 
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It is hence through a methodic refinement and analysis of experi- 
enced objects and situations that the simple natures are to be 
elicited : ‘‘no labor is to be expended in knowing the simple natures, 
because they are sufficiently known through themselves; but only 
in separating them from one another, and in intuiting each of them 
separately with a fixed gaze of the mind.’’ Thus, with regard to 
the intuition of the nature of position, ‘‘No one is so dull-witted 
that he does not perceive that when he is seated he is in some way 
different from himself when he is standing; but not all separate 
with equal distinctness the nature of position from the rest of what 
is contained in that thought, nor can they assert that nothing is 
then changed besides position.’*® The simple natures, then, are 
to be grasped not through definitions, but as the end-terms of reduc- 
tion and abstraction exercised upon composite natures given in 
experience. 

The justification given in the Regulae for the analogical employ- 
ment of the material simple natures to ‘‘express all the differences 
of sensible things’’ is a frankly methodological one, and itself 
exhibits an empirical orientation. For this employment is stated 
as an ‘‘hypothesis’’ commended by its scientific fruitfulness, its 
simplicity and generality. But these characteristics in turn derive 
to it from the fact that the material simple natures are readily 
perceived by all the senses; thus ‘‘the concept of figure is so com- 
mon and simple that it is involved in every sensible.’** Elsewhere, 
Descartes states that this fact, that his principles are grounded 
upon the most general sensible features of experienced objects, is 
precisely the characteristic whereby the empirical basis of his 
physics is distinguished from that of the Scholastics, whose prin- 
ciples of explanation were sensible forms specified for each differ- 
ent perceived quality.” 

In Descartes’ metaphysics, on the other hand, arguments are 
given to prove that the very essence of material things in fact con- 
sists in extension, figure, and motion. Thus in the famous example 
of the wax, it is shown that these attributes alone resist all efforts 
at reduction after the particular sense qualities previously per- 
ceived in the wax have disappeared, so that perceptions equating 
these simple natures with material things are alone clear and dis- 


5° Ibid. ; 425-6. 
51 Tbid.; 413. Cf. Reg. XIV; X, 441. 
52 Princ. IV, 200. To Morin, 12 Sept. 1638; II, 367-8. 
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tinct.° But with the metaphysical implications of such proofs, and 
with the divine guarantee which is added thereto, Descartes’ 
method, as such, is not concerned; for, granting that ‘‘once in a 
lifetime’’* the question must be considered whether ‘‘things are 
related in the same way in ordine ad ipsam veritatem as they are 
in ordine ad nostram perceptionem,’”® it is through the application 
of the method that the relations of things ‘‘in the order to our 
perception’’ is to be determined. 

(4) Once the problem has been ‘‘ put in equation’’ by the reduc- 
tion of the relative to the ‘‘most absolute,’’ the equation must be 
‘*solved.’’ For it is not enough to know the specific principle of 
the problem’s solution, and the order to be followed in that solu- 
tion; to note just how the relative depends upon the absolute is 
‘the one thing in which scientific knowledge properly consists.’”* 
What this requires is a deduction of the relative from the absolute, 
following the same steps as the preceding reduction, but in reverse 
order. At the conclusion of the deduction, the composite nature 
from which the heuristic process began will be arrived at; but now 
it will not merely be a composite a parte rei with which the mind 
is confronted in an empirical situation, but it will also be composite 
in virtue of the mind’s own activity, as a conclusion from absolute 
natures; it will hence be seen as a fully ascertained (7.e., ‘‘clear and 
distinct’’) ‘‘mixture’’ or ‘‘composition’’ of known physical prin- 
ciples, consisting ultimately in figure, extension, and motion. 

The first point which must be emphasized with regard to this 
deduction is that it is aimed not merely at ‘‘educing’’ consequences 
from known principles, but at explaining that which has already 
been given in or suggested by experience and which has hence been 
explicitly set up both as the starting-point of the reductive process 
and as the projected conclusion of the deduction. In a real sense, 
then, these initial ‘‘experiences’’ or ‘‘experiments”’ guide and con- 
trol the deduction, determining its direction and testing its truth. 
Thus, in his example of how the nature of the magnet is to be dis- 

88 Med. IT; VII, 30-1. 

54 To Elizabeth, 28 June 1643; ITI, 695. Cf. Conversation; V, 165. 

55 1Vae Resp.; VII, 226. For a discussion of the bearing of the method on th¢ 
metaphysical problem, cf. A. Gewirtz, “The Cartesian Circle,” to be published in 
The Philosophical Review. 

56 Reg. XVI; X, 458. Cf. Reg. XII; X, 427. 
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covered, Descartes writes that after one has made a ‘‘diligent col- 
lection’’ of experiments with regard to the magnet, one must then 
‘*try to deduce from them what mixture of simple natures is neces- 
sary to produce all those effects which have been experienced in the 
magnet; once this has been discovered, one can dare to assert that 
he has perceived the true nature of the magnet, so far as it could 
have been discovered by man from the given experiments.’ 
There must hence be a necessary connection not only within the 
several steps of the deduction but also between the original experi- 
enced effects and the mixture of simple natures which, as their 
explanation, is the conclusion of the deduction. 

The character of this necessary connection as described in the 
Regulae indicates the basis of the experimental methods of agree- 
ment and difference which Descartes employs in his scientific prac- 
tice. Hypotheses, or, as Descartes here calls them, ‘‘conjectures,’’ 
are to be set forth concerning the explanation of the phenomena. 
‘*Whatever we compound in this manner (7.e., by ‘conjecture’) does 
not deceive us, if we only judge it to be probable and never affirm 
it to be true, but indeed it makes us better informed (doctiores).’’™* 
The correct hypothesis will be that which ‘‘sins’’ neither by excess 
nor by defect in relation to the data to be explained—.e., it must 
neither posit superfluous conditions in addition to those found in 
the data themselves (e.g., ‘‘if from all those observations which we 
have concerning the stars it is asked what we can assert concerning 
their motions, it must not gratuitously be assumed that the earth 
is immobile and placed in the middle of things’’), nor must it omit 
conditions given in the problem to be explained. Hence, the 
experienced effects and the mixture of ‘‘absolutes’’ which is their 
proposed explanation, ‘‘must be proved so to depend upon one 
another that one can in no manner be changed while the other is 
unchanged.’’” Here the manipulatory procedures are invoked by 
which the invariable cause of a phenomenon is differentiated from 
other proposed causes through the recognition of ‘‘negative in- 


57 Reg. XII; X, 427. Cf. Reg. XIV; X, 439. 
58 Reg. XII; X, 424. 

59 Reg. XIII; X, 435-7. 

6° Reg. XII; X, 429. 
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stances’’;” the deduction requires a ‘‘skillful disentangling of one 
thing depending upon many things which are implied simultane- 
ously.’** This disentangling or ‘‘evolvement’’ of the true cause 
or explanation from other possible ones is itself a reduction of the 
‘‘relations or proportions in which quaesitum and datum are in- 
volved,’’ in such manner that finally ‘‘an equality between them is 
clearly seen.’’** When this has been achieved, the problem is 
solved. 
The deductive process, then, is not viewed by Descartes as a 
facile movement from ground to consequent in the manner of 
tuclidean geometry. For while the act of deduction takes place 
without difficulty, the act must first be ‘‘prepared for,’’ and the 
deductions must be ‘‘discovered’’;* this requires many subsidiary 
operations. Thus, in Descartes’ example of the anaclastic line, 
after the idea of a natural power in general, which is the maxime 
absolutum of the problem, has been reached by reduction, it is next 
required to deduce from it the nature of that particular natural 
power which is illumination. But if this cannot immediately be 
accomplished, Descartes writes, ‘‘one will enumerate .. . all the 
other natural powers, in order that from the knowledge of some 
one of them he may understand this one, at least by analogy (per 
imitationem).’’* This analogy involves recourse to experience or 
to models constructed on the basis of objects given in experience: 
to solve the parallel problem of ‘‘whether a natural power can in- 
81 An excellent example of this is provided in one of Descartes’ physiological works 
(Description du Corps Humain, XVIII; XI, 241-2). Harvey’s hypothesis concern- 
ing the motion of the heart, Descartes states, could be confirmed “par une expérience 
which he deseribes. “However,” he continues, “this only goes to 
prove that experiments themselves can often furnish the occasion for our being de- 


” 


fort apparente, 


ceived, when we do not sufficiently examine all the causes which they may have.” 
Harvey’s hypothesis, Deseartes grants, may account for many of the phenomena, but 
“this does not prevent that all these same effects may proceed from a different 
cause. . . . In order to be able to ascertain which of these two causes (i.e., one sug- 
gested by Harvey, the other by Descartes) is the true one, it is necessary to consider 
other experiments which cannot agree both with the one and with the other.” 

® Reg. XII; X, 429. 

83 Reg. XIV; X, 440, 441. 

* Cf. Reg. IV, XII, XIV ; X, 372, 428, 439-40. 
® Reg. VIII; X, 395. 
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stantaneously pass to a distant place, and yet traverse the whole 
intermediate space,’’ Descartes writes, ‘‘I shall not immediately 
turn my mind to the force of magnetism, nor to the influence of the 
stars, nor to the speed of light, in order to inquire whether such 
actions take place in an instant: for the solution of such questions 
would be more difficult than the original one; but I shall rather 
turn my attention to local motions, because nothing in the whole 
class is more sensible than this.’’ It is thus by the careful consid- 
eration of the principle involved in an instance given in experience 
that the general problem is solved: ‘‘if I move one end of a stick, 
however long, I easily conceive that the power through which that 
part of the stick is moved, in one and the same instant necessarily 
moves all its other parts, because then it is communicated bare, 
and does not exist in some other body, as in a stone, from which 
it is sent forth.’’** In the more general problems of physics, then, 
such as those concerning the laws of motion,” it is in such simpler 
ways that experiment is called upon. For the investigation of 
specific motions, extensions, and figures, however—the rainbow, 
the magnet, the blood—the experiments themselves will become 
progressively more detailed, the ‘‘analogies’’ will require greater 
preparation and ‘‘skill.’’* 

Descartes’ discussion of the manifold operation which he calls 
‘‘enumeration’’ or ‘‘induction’’ emphasizes these considerations. 
Enumeration is involved in all the procedures which have been dis- 
cussed above, with the exception of the intuition of simple natures. 
It is a mode of classification whereby explanatory possibilities 
which cover a large field can be summed up in relatively few alter- 
natives, so that hypothesis and experiment can proceed fruitfully.” 
It is also the name given to the deductive process itself when, in- 
stead of moving from one simple link to another, it becomes ‘‘mul- 
tiple and involved,’’ requiring ‘‘an inference collected from many 
and disjoined things,’’”® as when a conclusion must be drawn from 
a large group of empirical data. And finally, enumeration is a 
verification of the explanation or solution with which the process 


’°? 


*6 Reg. IX; X, 402. 

8? Of. Princ. II, 38 ff. 

68 Cf. especially the treatment of the rainbow, Meteores, VIII; VI, 325 ff. 
6° Reg. VII, X, XIII; X, 390-1, 404-5, 432. 
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culminates ; here it consists in ‘‘a scrutiny of all the things which 
pertain to some proposed question, so diligent and accurate that 
from it we surely and evidently conclude that nothing has been 
overlooked by us.’’”* The composite at which the mind arrives at 
the end of the deductive process must hence be checked against the 
experienced composites a parte rei from which the inquiry begins. 


Ill 


The use which Descartes’ method, as described above, has been 
seen to make of experience and experiment, would seem to be in 
contradiction to two well-known doctrines of his metaphysical 
works: (1) that all sense perceptions are obscure and confused, and 
hence incapable of providing any basis for scientific knowledge; 
and (2) that all ideas, or at least those which enter into science, 
are innate. The appeal to experience would appear to be made 
undesirable by the former doctrine, and unnecessary by the latter. 

(1) Strictures against sense-experience are not wanting in the 
Regulae itself. We read that ‘‘the experiences of things are often 
deceiving’’ ;” intuition, which is ‘‘the facile and distinct conception 
of a pure and attentive mind,’’ is called a source of certain knowl- 
edge in contrast with ‘‘the fluctuating testimony of the senses, or 
the deceiving judgment of the badly compounding imagination’’ ;* 
and finally, arithmetic and geometry, whose certainty Descartes 
holds must be matched by every science to which his method is to 
be addressed, are said to owe their certainty to the fact ‘‘they 
plainly suppose nothing which experience renders uncertain.’’™* 

These statements are not, however, in opposition to the central 
place which the method assigns to experience. For Descartes 
makes it plain that error and falsity cannot attach to experieuce 
or to any perception, as such, but only to the interpretation or juag- 
ment which the understanding makes by its own ‘‘compounding,”’ 
by going in any way beyond what it actually perceives. ‘‘Of com- 
posite natures, some the understanding experiences to be such 
before it judges to determine something about them; others it itself 
compounds. . . . There can be no falsity except in these last which 

"! Reg. VII; X, 388. 

72 Reg. I1; X, 365. 

73 Reg. IIT; X, 368. 

"4 Reg. II; X, 365. 
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are compounded by the understanding. This position is fully 
discussed from a metaphysical point of view in the Fourth Medi- 
tation, in connection with the divine guarantee of the truth of clear 
and distinct perceptions. But the methodological doctrine of the 
Regulae is just as explicit on this point: 


The understanding can never be deceived by any experience, if it only 
intuits precisely the thing which is its object, in so far as it has that object 
either in itself or in the imagination, and does not in addition judge that the 
imagination faithfully reports the objects of the senses, or that the senses 
take on the true figures of things, or finally that external things are always 
such as they appear; for in all these ways we are exposed to error.”® 


Descartes’ doctrine hence upholds the function of sense-perception 
in the disclosure of the objects which it directly presents, while 
expressing caution concerning the mind’s interpretation of such 
disclosure. It is against ‘‘little understood experiences,’’ against 
‘*judgments posited rashly and without foundation’’” that the sus- 
picion of error is voiced. Hence it is quite misleading to say, as 
Professor Roth does, that in this respect Descartes’ methodic doubt 
marks a ‘‘whole world of difference’’ from Bacon: ‘‘Subject to 
‘guidance and a certain correction’ he (Bacon) will not reject but 
‘retain the evidence of the senses.’ It is here we have a definite 
clash with the rationalist school. It is the ‘mental operation which 
follows the act of sense’ which he will, ‘for the most part, re- 
ject.’’’* Far from differing with Bacon on this point, Descartes, 
too, insists that there can be no error in the sense-perception as 
such, but only in the mind’s addition thereto. Accordingly, it is 
not surprising to find even Descartes calling sense-perceptions 
clear and distinct when they are viewed from the standpoint of 
what they directly present to the understanding.” 

The fundamental error which Descartes attributes to ‘‘compo- 
sitions’’ made by the understanding on the basis of sense-percep- 
tions—that of judging these perceptions to be essentially ‘‘similar’’ 
to external material objects—does not militate against the rdle 


7° Reg. VIII; X, 399. Cf. Reg. XII; X, 423: “coneluditur, nos falli tantum 
posse, dum res quas credimus a nobis ipsis aliquo modo componuntur.” 

76 Reg. XII; X, 423. 

7? Reg. II; X, 365. 

78 Roth, op. cit., p. 67. Italies in original. 

79 Princ. 1,68. Cf. Med. 111; VII, 35. 
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which the method assigns to experience. The empirically given 
composites a parte rei are not, of course, viewed as having their 
essential nature revealed in the experience which gives them; for 
otherwise the further operations of the method, looking to the 
explanation of such objects, would not be required. On the other 
hand, the existence of material objects is known with certainty— 
i.e., clearly and distinctly—through sense,* so that experience can 
be relied upon to furnish the subject-matter for scientific inquiry. 
But in addition, the material simple natures can be used as princi- 
ples of explanation not only because of the coherence, simplicity, 
and intelligibility of the system resulting from their employment, 
but also because, unlike such sense qualities as colors, sounds, and 
smells, they are clearly and distinctly perceived by more than one 
sense ; the first consideration ultimately (although not in the method- 
ological context of the Regulae) permits the metaphysical asser- 
tion that the ideas of figure, extension, and motion represent the 
essence of material things; but the second consideration provides 
the continuity whereby these ideas can be used methodologically 
to explain the composites given in experience. Indeed, so im- 
pressed is Descartes with this latter consideration, that he can 
write: ‘‘since in the comparisons which I use I compare only mo- 
tions with other motions, or figures with other figures, 7.e., things 
which because of their smallness cannot fall under our senses, with 
other things which do fall under them, and which besides do not 
differ from the others more than a large circle differs from a small 
circle, I hold that these comparisons are the most proper means 
that the human mind can have to explain the truth of physical ques- 
tions; so that when one asserts something concerning nature which 
vannot be explained by any such comparison, I consider this a 
demonstration that the assertion is false.’’™ 

The question which still remains under this head, concerning 
the relation between the use which the method makes of experience 
and the certainty and universality which Descartes ascribes to 
scientific propositions, will be discussed in connection with the 
problem of innate ideas. 

(2) In one sense, all ideas are innate for Descartes, including 
even the ideas of such sense qualities as colors and sounds. This 
position is based, of course, upon the dualism whereby the cor- 

8° Cf. Princ. I, 69, and II, 1. 

81 To Morin, 12 Sept. 1638; II, 368. Cf. To Plempius, 3 Oct. 1637; I, 421. 
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poreal motions in which the sensory process consists can in no way 
be cognitive or perceptive: ‘‘the sense organs bring us nothing 
which is such as the idea which is awakened (se réveille) in us on 
the occasion of them, and thus the idea must have been in us previ- 
ously.’’*? This does not mean, however, that the mind always per- 
ceives ideas, but only that the ideas always exist implicitly and 
potentially in the mind,” i.e., that the mind has the power to per- 
ceive them on the ‘‘occasion’’ of experience, when it ‘‘applies it- 
self’’ to the common sense and imagination which directly partici- 
pate in the corporeal process. Regardless of the metaphysical 
difficulties which this quasi-occasionalism may entail, Descartes’ 
methodological position, involving an appeal to experience when 
the mind undertakes a physical investigation, is left intact. For 
from this universal innateness of ideas ‘‘those circumstances are 
excepted which pertain to experience.’”** But these circumstances 
are precisely the factors in terms of which experience entered into 
the method: ‘‘namely, that we judge that these or those ideas which 
we now have present to our thought, refer to certain things situated 
outside us . . . because these things have sent to our mind some- 
thing which has given it the occasion, through its innate faculty, 
of forming the ideas at this time rather than at another.’’ It is 
thus the specific reference of ideas to objects which Descartes’ doc- 
trine leaves to experience; for it is only through experience that 
the ideas, which had been implicit and undifferentiated so far as 
their objective reference was concerned, are correlated with deter- 
minate objects. 

The universality and certainty which Descartes ascribes to sci- 
entific concepts and propositions would seem, however, to argue 
against the empirical orientation of the method when it comes to 
the intuition of the simple natures and other principles and to the 
deductive process which follows thereon. Thus even the Regulae 
declares that ‘‘we compound badly . . . whenever we judge that 
something general and necessary can be deduced from a particular 
or contingent thing.’ Elsewhere, having asserted that ‘‘nothing 


82 To Mersenne, 22 July 1641; ITI, 418. 
83 T]Tae Resp.; VII, 189. 

84 Notae in Prog.; VIII (2), 358. 

85 Reg. XII; X, 424. 
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comes from external objects to our mind through the sense organs, 
except corporeal motions,’’ Descartes asks: ‘‘What can be more 
absurd than that all the common notions which are in our mind, 
arise from those motions, and cannot be without them? .. . for 
all these motions are particular, but those notions are universal, 
and have no affinity with the motions, and no relation to them.’’** 
In the Fifth Replies, similarly, Descartes states that ‘‘as for es- 
sences which are clearly and distinctly known, such as that of a 
triangle or of any other geometric figure . . . the ideas of them 


which are in us have not been drawn from singulars. . .. I do 
not grant that the ideas of these figures have been derived to us 
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through the senses. 

In the issues raised by these passages, it is important to note 
the distinction between the metaphysical question of the origin of 
ideas, and the methodological question of how the mind discovers 
them and uses them in scientific operations. The former question 
will, to be sure, affect the latter, for if the mind implicitly possesses 
all its ideas, or at least the elements of which they are constituted, 
then experience must not be expected to create them, and scientific 
method will not consist in the indefinite repetition of perceptions 
until a quasi-general idea or proposition has been formed. But if 
the doctrine of innate ideas makes impossible this crude empiricism, 
it still does not remove the need for at least an initial experience 
in order that the ideas may be explicitly perceived by the mind; 
for the fact still remains that ‘‘it is the nature of our mind that it 
forms general propositions out of the knowledge of particulars.’’* 
Thus even mathematical concepts, such as the ideas of numbers, 
are formed by direct abstraction from a perception of individual 
things: ‘‘when we see two stones, and attend not to their nature 
but only to the fact that they are two, we form the idea of that 
number which we call ‘two’; and when afterwards we see two birds, 
or two trees, and consider not their nature, but only that they are 
two, we repeat the same idea as before, which is hence universal.’ 

86 Notae in Prog.; VIII (2), 359. 

87 Vae Resp.; VII, 380-1. 

88 TIae Resp.; VII, 140-1. 


89 Princ. I, 59. 
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The experience which is here described is obviously viewed by 
Descartes not merely as a series of corporeal motions, but as an 
intellectual insight stirred through the perception of particulars, 
and involving in its way of ‘‘attending’’ a discrimination of the 
numerical from other aspects of the case in question. 

The similarities of this position to the Thomist Scholasticism, 
for which nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in sensu, are 
in Descartes’ estimation weakened (quite apart from his exemption 
of the ‘‘intellectual’’ objects) not only by the implications of his 
doctrine of innate ideas, but also by his equation of the Scholastic 
method with ‘‘dialectic,’’ i.e., syllogistiec logic. The heuristic in- 
adequacy of the syllogism is a common refrain of the Regulae.®° 
Not from universal to universal, but from particular to universal, 
is the sequence followed by the true method of discovery; thus 
Descartes writes that ‘‘I do not understand universals in the way 
in which the dialecticians do,’ and later, in reply to a criticism 
by Gassendi, he expands this statement in a way which shows how 
even the grasp of ‘‘common notions’’ requires an antecedent per- 
ception of particulars: 

The error which is here most considerable, is that this author supposes 
that the knowledge of particular propositions must always be deduced from 
universal ones, following the order of the syllogisms of Dialectic: wherein 
he shows that he very little knows in what way truth must be sought for; 
for it is certain that, in order to discover it, one must always begin with 
particular notions, in order to come afterward to general ones, although one 
ean also reciprocally, having discovered the general ones, deduce from them 
other particulars. Thus, when one teaches a child the elements of Geome- 
try, one will not make him understand in general that ‘when equals are sub- 
tracted from equals the remainders are equal,’ or that ‘the whole is greater 
than any of its parts,’ unless one shows him some examples thereof in par- 


ticular cases.°*? 


If, then, the doctrine of innate ideas does not prevent such a 
recourse to experience in the case of general concepts and basic 
axioms, still less does it do so in the controlled experimentation 
which is a necessary guide to the deductive process when detailed 
physical problems are being investigated. Here too the necessity 


% Reg. 11, 1V, X, XIV; X, 365, 372-3, 405-7, 439-440. 
% Vae Resp.; VII, 380. 
%2 To Clerselier on Vae Obj.; IX (2), 205-6. 
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which scientific propositions must possess is not destroyed by the 
empirical reference, because that reference is conceived not as 
creating the ideas but merely as evoking them, as selecting them 
from the large number of other combinations of ideas each of which 
is a logically possible consequent of the preceding step in the deduc- 
tion. Hence, strictly speaking, the passage is not from the contin- 
gent to the necessary but from one proposition concerning exten- 
sion, figure, and motion, to another which follows from it according 
to the basic principles of these simple natures. But in another 
sense, there is contingency; for from the principles alone there 
does not follow the existence of the objects they explain, the sun, 
the magnet, the blood. The existence of these objects, then, is 
ascertained by experience, and the explanation of the phenomena 
thus revealed is made into the problem from which the reductive 
process commences ; after this process has shown what is the proxi- 
mate principle (itself ultimately based upon the simple natures) 
relevant to their explanation, experiments will guide the reverse 
deduction to the explanatory consequents. Hence, given the prin- 
ciples alone, albeit they are initially discovered through or in expe- 
rience, the existence of specific things, of specific ‘‘composites,’’ 
does not follow; but given both the principles and the composites, 
the nature of the latter necessarily follows from the former; but 
only through the medium of experiment is the specific manner of 
this necessity discovered. 

There remains, however, another possibility for Descartes, one 
which reveals the final unity of his theory with his practice. That 
he failed to realize his aims in the science he valued above all 
others, human physiology and medicine, he himself attributed to 
the fact that he lacked ‘‘la commodité de faire toutes les expériences 
dont j’aurais besoin pour appuyer et justifier mes raisonne- 
ments.’”* Professor Roth, viewing Descartes’ method as strictly 
deductive and non-empirical, cites this and other similar passages 
as revealing the ‘‘breakdown’”’ of the method not merely in the 
sense that it was confronted by problems which it was unable to 
solve, but that the reason which Descartes gave for the inability 
was itself a confession that procedures other than those prescribed 
by the method were called for.* Yet, just as experiment is an 
integral part of the method, so Descartes himself writes in the 


2), 17. 


%3 Prine., Préf.; TX 


(2), 1 
%4 Roth, op. cit., p. 81 ff. 
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Regulae that ‘‘whenever one will apply one’s mind to the knowl- 
edge of some thing, either he will entirely discover it, or he will 
certainly perceive that it depends upon some experiment which is 
not in his power.’’” The very reason which Descartes gave for his 
ultimate failure is thus the only one which, according to his method, 
he could have given; in practice as in theory, the possibilities of 
experiment set the limits for human knowledge. 

The empirical emphasis of Descartes’ scientific practice, then, 
far from representing a later orientation adopted in departure 
from or in contradiction to his method, is in all its essential re- 
spects a faithful application of it. Indeed, Descartes’ earliest 
methodological reflections exhibit this orientation. The Studiwm 
bonae mentis, written between 1619 and 1621, contains a division 
of the sciences into ‘‘cardinal,’’ ‘‘experimental,’’ and ‘‘historical.’’ 
The ‘‘experimental,’’ Descartes writes, are ‘‘those sciences whose 
principles are not clear and certain to every sort of person, but 
only to those who have learned them by their experiments and 
observations.’ In his Cogitationes privatae, written in the same 
period, Descartes states that ‘‘Man’s knowledge concerning nat- 
ural things is achieved only through the similitude of the things 
which fall under sense: and indeed, we hold that he philosophizes 
more truly who can more happily assimilate the things under in- 
quiry to those known by sense.’”” Finally, we may cite even the 
second part of the Discourse, which, as Professor Roth points out, 
also recounts Descartes’ views in the period around 1619. After 
giving his truncated picture of the method in four brief rules (cor- 
responding to the statement cited above from the fifth of the 
Regulae), and after mentioning the ‘‘two or three months’’ which 
he had spent acquiring facility in the method by applying it to the 
solution of general mathematical problems, Descartes notes that he 
has ‘‘not yet applied it to any particular matter,’’ and that for this 
purpose he must first ‘‘collect various experiments to be afterwards 
the matter of my reasonings.’’* And as if to emphasize the con- 
tinuity of this empirical perspective throughout the Discourse, 

* Reg. VIII; X, 400. 

%6 Stud. bonae mentis; X, 202. 

° Cog. Priv.; X, 218-9. 

%8 Disc. II; VI, 21-2. 
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Descartes writes near the end of the third part that in the nine 
years following the drawing up of the method ‘‘I made diverse 
observations and acquired various experiments.’’”” 

As the conclusion of this paper, it is not, of course, intended to 
assert that the Cartesian method is empirical in the sense repre- 
sented by the Humean or even the Aristotelian brand of traditional 
empiricism. The rationalist character of the method is evident in 
the nature of the reductive process, in the use made of hypotheses, 
in the prescription of necessity which the deduction must fulfill. 
And indeed, in one sense it still remains true to say that Descartes’ 
method is essentially mathematical. Not only is it explicitly mod- 
elled on the ‘‘analytic’’ method which the ancient geometers used 
in their processes of discovery (although it is not the conventional 
‘geometric’? method of exposition), but with all its other differ- 
ences from the Aristotelian view of science, the most significant 
one is that, as against the Aristotelian division of the natural 
sciences according to genera of things, with essentially different 
principles for each genus, the Cartesian ideal is of one single 
science having a single set of principles, the material simple na- 
tures of figure, extension, and motion. And in virtue of the 
mathematical character of these, Descartes can assert with full 
justification that he ‘‘neither admits nor hopes for any principles 
in Physics other than those which are in Geometry or in abstract 
Mathematics, because thus all the phenomena of nature are ex- 
plained, and sure demonstrations of them can be given.’”” Yet 
any view of the method which does not emphasize its empirical side 
as well is guilty of gross oversimplification.* The physical appli- 
cation of the analytic method ineluctably involves non-mathe- 
matical operations at precisely those points where the basic 
mathematical principles are to be put in contact with the existing 
nature of things; and hence Descartes’ membership in the Augus- 
tinian tradition is like that of Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon, 
an Augustinianism which requires an emphasis upon experience as 

%° Dise. III; VI, 28-9. For examples of these observations and experiments, 
ef. E. Gilson, Discours . . . Commentaire, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1930), pp. 269-70. 

100 Princ. II, 64. 

101 Cf. the important historical remarks on the relation of Cartesian to New- 
tonian “mathematicism” by L. Brunschvieg, Les Etapes de la Philosophie Mathé- 
matique, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1929), pp. 192-4. 
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well as upon mathematics: ‘‘I use that kind of philosophizing in 
which there is no reasoning which is not mathematical and evident, 
and whose conclusions are not confirmed by true experiments.’”” 
The above quotation from the Principles must thus be stressed so 
much for what it says about ‘‘the phenomena of nature’’ as for its 
reliance upon mathematical principles; and the subsequent state- 
ment, also in the Principles, must not be overlooked: that for scien- 
tific hypotheses the necessary requirement is that ‘‘all the things 
which follow from them agree with experience.’””* 


University of Chicago 


102 To Plempius, 3 Oct. 1637; I, 421. Cf. to Mersenne, 30 Aug. 1640; III, 173: 
“Talia sunt ea quae scripsi, ut, eum non aliis quam Mathematicis rationibus aut certa 
experientia nitantur, nihil falsi possunt continere.” 

103 Princ. III, 46. Cf. Prine. IV, 204. 











HALIFAX AND RALEIGH 
By Laurence STAPLETON 


Raleigh’s political writings serve the function of a weather- 
vane: they show what way, in the sixteenth century, the winds of 
secular doctrine blew. As theory they have no importance what- 
soever. Raleigh not only thought of nothing new; he did not even 
give a clear exposition of the ideas he had collected from Machia- 
velli and from Bodin, from Sansovino and from Justus Lipsius. 
But his work is important precisely because it is derivative, because 
it indicates a drift of opinion and a dispersal of ideas. 

Lord Halifax, on the contrary, was one of the most subtle think- 
ers ever bred by England. The ideas of other writers move 
through his pages only like ghosts; they tell the ancestry, but do 
not dominate the character of his thought. He had little influence 
upon his own generation, or upon those who followed him. In one 
sense he can hardly be said to have had a theory; for he did not 
dogmatize upon his observations. He saw that political forms 
must evolve in response to the needs of men, and be suited to their 
sapacities. Hence his scorn of ‘‘fundamentals.’’ Natural right 
seemed to him as fictitious as divine, and the original contract as 
far-fetched a notion as that of inheritance from Adam. He scorned 
the more imperfect weapons necessary to fight prejudice. All his 
works are perfectly adapted in scale to the immediate circum- 
stances upon which they are a commentary; but perhaps because 
their claims are so exactly proportioned, and because arguments 
are not confused with principles, they seem in essence expunged 
of time, and their relevance to the study of politics and human 
nature has not diminished. 

In polities as well as in morals the problem of the Renaissance 
was to provide secular ideals of conduct. Pragmatic discourses 
on the art of government, guides to civil conversation, portraits 
of ideal courtiers or ideal kings, all were inextricably mingled in 
a strain of moral empiricism that remains to be fully and accurately 
described. The popularity in the sixteenth century of conduct 
books and of collections of moral aphorisms is well known. In his 
valuable study, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance, Dr. W. G. 
Crane has pointed out the connection between these two types of 
literature. ‘‘ Historically the books of instruction for princes and 
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courtiers were closely associated with the early collections of 
ethical maxims and with the moral discourses.’"* One could go 
further than this. The collectors of apothegms provided grist 
to the mill for the essay-writers and the writers of conduct books. 
All these furnished a background for the self-conscious courtier 
or the introspective statesman, for a Raleigh or a Halifax. The 
great tradition of sixteenth and seventeenth century political 
theory built up the doctrines of sovereignty, natural law, natural 
right and contract. The lesser tradition, the pursuit of the worldly 
ideal, of the technique of compromise between warring groups, was 
less constructive, but not less interesting to the practical man. It 
is for the light thrown on this lesser tradition that the political 
writings of Raleigh and of Halifax deserve comparison. 

At first sight, the comparison may seem to lack validity. It 
may be relevant, therefore, to point out that Raleigh’s political 
sareer in Paliament is not entirely without resemblance to Hali- 
fax’s. He was a strong nationalist, he befriended the dissenters 
as individuals without supporting them as a party, and he tried to 
protect the people’s rights against arbitrary power.’ 

But what serves to establish a closer temporal connection be- 
tween the two men is the persistence of Raleigh’s reputation for 
republican sympathies throughout the seventeenth century. This 
may have arisen from some few passages in his writings, but owes 
a more likely origin to the ill-will borne him by James I, who ob- 
jected violently to his History of the World, and suppressed The 
Prerogative of Parliaments. A pamphlet, said to be Maxwell’s, A 
Dialogue between Brittania and Raleigh, and the life of Shaftes- 
bury called Rawleigh Redivivus, are late echoes of this legend.* 

It is, moreover, true that Cromwell admired the History so 
much as to recommend it for good reading to his son; Hampden 
praised it, and was said to have been an attentive student of 
Raleigh’s other writings. His works were published in numerous 
editions throughout the seventeenth century, Milton bringing out 


1 William G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 129), New York, 1937, p. 126. 

2 Cf. his opposition to the bill against the Brownists, against the bill which com- 
pelled the sowing of hemp, and against the Tillage Act. (W. Stebbing, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Oxford, 1899, pp. 106, 158, 159.) 

* This is pointed out by C. H. Firth in his British Academy lecture of 1918, 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, p. 15. 
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The Cabinet Council in 1658. 

The Cabinet Council might be said to have influenced Halifax; 
parallel ideas would cause one to think so, and the proximity of 
dates helps the argument. In this case, influence means only that 
Halifax, like many another essentially independent thinker, will- 
ingly reinforced his own ideas by the ones he found in books. 
Furthermore, it is hardly accurate to characterize the effect of 
The Cabinet Council or the Maxims of State as the influence of 
Raleigh, for, as Dr. N. Kempner has shown,‘ these two works are 
little more than compilations out of Aristotle, Machiavelli, San- 
sovino, Bodin, and Justus Lipsius. Therefore much of the appar- 
ent resemblance between the political maxims of Raleigh and those 
of Halifax may be due to common sources. 

But the least value of a comparison is its proof of borrowing, 
and its greatest is as an analytic instrument. Raleigh’s work is 
a scale by which we shall measure the thought of Halifax. Bor- 
rowing a common metaphor of the time, the body of that thought 
will be made up of ideas belonging to the general intellectual back- 
ground of the Renaissance, its head will be the ideas which sprang 
out of the new science of government, chiefly under Machiavelli’s 
influence, and its heart will be the notions that acted upon the 
political growth of English history. 


A ready way to take bearings upon the fundamental assump- 
tions of any political writer of this period is to examine his atti- 
tude toward the ideas of the Law of Nature and the State of Nature 
—companion concepts, though not of necessity logically related. 
As might be expected, Halifax and Raleigh show little interest in 
these abstractions. Halifax refers vaguely to the Law of Nature 
as ‘‘that which disposeth Men to chuse Vertue, without its being 
prescribed.’ The State of Nature appears in both these writers 


*N. Kempner, Ralegh’s Staattheoretische Schriften, Leipzig, 1928. Dr. Kemp- 
ner’s study makes it clear that these two treatises are really of the nature of com- 
monplace books. There are, however, passages that may be safely recognized as 
Raleigh’s because of their autobiographical character or because they are expansions 
of the doctrines he thought most important. Since the quotations a man chooses 
represent his way of thinking, since emphasis and repetition are further clues, and 
since the same opinions are to be found in his other writings, I have felt justified in 
treating the Maxims and The Cabinet Council as indicative of Raleigh’s opinions 
and interests. The Prerogative of Parliaments, written for a specific purpose, is, so 
far as I know, of Raleigh’s own composition. 

5 The Complete Works of George Savile, First Marquess of Halifax, ed. with 
an introduction by Walter Raleigh, Oxford, 1912, p. 50. 
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as (in Professor Lovejoy’s words) ‘‘a condition for the intolerable 
consequences of which the civil state is the necessary remedy’’ ;° 
the State of Nature is a state of war: 

. . . flying to arms is a state of war, which is the mere state of nature, of 
men out of community, where all have equal right to all things; and I shall 
enjoy my life, my substance . . . no longer than he that has more cunning, 
or is stronger than I, will give me leave: for natural conscience is not a suf- 
ficient curb to the violent passions of men out of the laws of society.’ 

Our Trimmer, as he hath a great Veneration for Laws in general, so he 
hath a more particular for our own, he looketh upon them as the Chains 
that tye up our unruly Passions, which else, like wild Beasts let loose, would 
reduce the world into its first State of Barbarism and Hostility . . .* 


Although such statements are commonplaces in the writing of 
the time, they have important logical consequences. If men in a 
state of nature are governed by self-interest and passion, their 
institutions will be founded essentially to restrain the bad rather 
than to encourage the good. The prevailing notion of law will 
be utilitarian and relativistic; there is likely to be no acceptance 
of the Law of Nature as disclosing universally valid ethical 
principles : 

Some would define a Fundamental to be the setting the laws of Nature 
and common Equity in such a sort as that they may be well administered : 
even in this case there can be nothing fixed, but it must vary for the Good 
of the whole. <A constitution is alterable . . . without suiting itself to dif- 
fering Times and Circumstances it could not live.® 

® A. O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity 
(A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, Vol. I), Baltimore, 
1935, p. 15. This view of the state of nature is one form of the type classified by 
Professors Lovejoy and Boas as the juristic state of nature, “society without organ- 
ized political government, or without any except the ‘natural’ government of the 
family or clan. . . .” The authors point out that this conception has been largely 
developed by anti-primitivistie theorists. 

* The Works of Sir Walter Raleigh, Kt., Oxford, 1829, Vol. VIII, p. 279. 

8 Halifax, op. cit., p. 50. 

* Ibid., p. 211. Cf. the following passage in Epicurus’s Morals, “translated” by 
W. Charleton in 1656 (p. 145) : “Right or Just Naturall is nothing else but the sym- 
boll of Utility, proposed and agreed upon by the current votes of all in the Society, 
to the end, that they may be kept from mutually harming each other, and that each 
one may live securely, which as it is a good, so doth every man by direction of Nature, 


desire it.” 
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With a detachment worthy of Machiavelli, Halifax put aside 
all notions of abstract right, and based his political maxims on 
what he took to be the facts of human behavior. ‘‘I can make no 
other Definition of a true Fundamental than this,’’ he said, ‘‘ viz. 
That whatever a Man hath a desire to do or to hinder, if he hath 
uncontested and irrestable (sic) Power to effect it, that he will 
certainly do it.’”° Even in his attitude toward religion there was 
a distrust of absolutes, and a bow to circumstance: 

. the consideration of Religion is so twisted with that of Government, 
that it is never to be separated, and tho the Foundations of it ought to be 
Eternal and Unchangeable, yet the Terms and Circumstances of Discipline, 
are to be suited to the several Climates and Constitutions, so that they may 
keep men in a willing Aquiescence unto them, without discomposing the 
World by nice disputes, which can never be of equal moment with the pub- 
lick Peace.” 

Living in the troubled years of the Restoration, Halifax shared 
with Hobbes and Dryden a distrust of ‘‘enthusiasm’’; good sense 
rather than faith or insight seemed to him the arbiter of morals. 
But he did not, like Dryden, feel insecure without authority—his 
relativism was historical’* rather than intellectual; and I am 
tempted to say that his thought, though fragmentary in composi- 
tion, is in one respect more consistent than that of Hobbes. Neces- 
sity is, for both, the only basis of political obligation, but Halifax 
is aware that necessity may require concessions to the wishes of 
the majority, may require an appeal to consent rather than a com- 
pulsion of obedience. The same point of view governs Raleigh’s 
Prerogative of Parliaments, where, in the absence of theoretical 
arguments for the rights of Parliament, the practical ground for 
respecting that body is clearly demonstrated. 

In the school of the moral empiricists there was, then, one prin- 
ciple that enclosed all the others like an envelope: Suit every action 
to circumstance and occasion. They had two resources against 
the shifts of fortune: virtue (or the semblance of it) and force 
(which Machiavelli tended to emphasize as physical, Halifax as 
psychological, preparedness). From his reading of Machiavelli, 
Raleigh noted down a clear expression of the arch-principle: 

10 Halifax, op. cit., pp. 210-11. 

11 Halifax, op. cit., p. 67. 

12 He is the precursor of Hume and Burke. 
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Wise men have observed, that in matter of state and the managing 
thereof, three things are especially to be looked unto; the first is occasion, 
the second is the intentions of other men, the third our own affection. For 
there is nothing that slippeth away so soon as occasion; nothing so difficult 
as to judge what another man intendeth ; nor anything so nocent as our own 
immoderate desires.** 

Halifax, anticipating Burke, generalized more widely : 

. there is hardly a single Proposition to be made, which is not deceit- 
ful, and the tying our Reason too close to it, may in many Cases be destruc- 
tive. Circumstances must come in, and are to be made a part of the Matter 
of which we are to judge; positive Decisions are always dangerous, more 
especially in Politicks.™ 

At a time when there is a change in the source of authority, 
political or otherwise, the appeal to necessity, to ‘‘practical’’ or 
‘*realistic’’ measures, is always powerful, and is usually invoked 
for the sake of preserving order. In the shift from religious to 
secular sanctions of conduct that took place in the Renaissance, 
order appeared a positive good. Order and proportion had been 
ideals of mediaeval political theory; it was a new task to remove 
these ideals from their dependence on theology and to place them 
in relationship with temporal life and government. Conflict be- 
tween religions, between kings and nobles, clergy or parliament 
made the technique of compromise a subject of absorbing interest 
to the minister whose duty it was to trim the ship of state, although, 
since it would settle nothing, compromise was in fact impossible. 
Nevertheless, while questions of deeper import were debated by 
the warring champions of church and state, the men of business 
tried to piece out an etiquette of government, much as the courtier 
set himself to refine his conduct. 

Of the concrete means proposed to secure order, none was more 
thoroughly supported than that of moderation in government. 
The Aristotelian doctrine of mixed forms was gospel. Raleigh 
faithfully translated the classification of governments into mon- 
archies, aristocracies and commonwealths, followed by the discus- 
sion of their degenerate types, and the useful precept, ‘‘ Propor- 
tion is a just measure or mediocrity of the state, whereby it is 
framed and kept in that order, as that neither it exceed or be de- 


13 Raleigh, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 115. 
14 Halifax, op. cit., p. 170. Cf. Burke, “Cireumstances . . . give in reality to 
every political principle its distinguishing colour and discriminating effect.” 
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fective in his kind; to wit, so that a monarch be not too mon- 
archical, strict, or absolute,’”* ete. Halifax concurred: ‘‘ We think 
that a wise Mean, between these barbarous Extremes, is that which 
self-Preservation ought to dictate to our Wishes.’’”* They agreed 
that it was easier to endure the rule of kings than to undertake 
the task of making people fit to govern. As Selden put it, ‘‘A 
King is a thing people have made for their own sakes, for quiet- 
ness sake.’’ Not Divine Right, but the weakness of the people, 
was the raison d’étre of monarchy. ‘‘The Rules of a Common- 
wealth are too hard for the Bulk of Mankind to come up to... . 
Monarchy is lik’d by the people for the Bells and Tinsel.’’”’ 

The difficulty was to persuade the kings themselves—who had 
rather different views of the extent of their authority—to observe 
the happy mean. It became almost a popular pastime of the 
Renaissance to frame the figure of an ideal king in terms of the 
Nichomachean Ethics.* From Fortescue onwards, there had been 
several attempts at a Cyropaedia for England; Raleigh’s Pre- 
rogative of Parliaments and Halifax’s Character of a Trimmer 
belong to this category, although they advance beyond it in setting 
up a political platform as well. But the convention of the portrait 
of a king made Raleigh translate page after page of required 
virtues out of Lipsius.*® It also survives in Halifax’s plea for the 
Prince to be an example to his subjects, and in the passage where 
he describes the good Prince ‘‘who is so joined to his people that 
they seem to be his limbs, rather than his Subjects, cloathed with 


Mercy and Justice ..., his Throne supported by Love as well 
as by Power . . . he looketh so like the best Image we can frame 


to ourselves of God almighty, that men would have much ado not 
to fall down and worship him. — 


15 Raleigh, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 5. 

16 Halifax, op. cit., p. 54. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Cf. The Courtier, The Diall of Princes, Elyot’s translation of Isocrates’ Doc- 
trinall of Princes, his translation of Eucolpius in The Image of Governaunce, ete. 

19 See The Cabinet Council, Ch. XX (in Works, Vol. VIII). Cf. Bacon, “Of 
Simulation and Dissimulation.” 

20 Halifax, op. cit., p. 57. This passage is from The Character of a Trimmer, 
probably written for the perusal of Charles II. Raleigh had painted a glowing pic- 
ture of James I as the virtuous king in his History of the World. Cf. The Courtier 
(Everyman Ed.), p. 276. 
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The second part of the discipline laid down for princes con- 
cerned the gaining of the people’s love, preferably by a just and 
lawful rule. ‘‘A Prince must think if he loseth his people he can 
never regain them. It is both wise and safe to think so.’ 
Machiavelli set forth the pith of all this doctrine, arguing that 
the prince’s main guard against sedition or invasion is his hold 
upon the people. The prince must win favor, not merely tolerance; 
he must preserve the appearance of strength as well as justice, 
seem liberal, while he practices economy. If, on account of his 
own weakness or the difficulties he encounters, he cannot be truly 
good, he is ‘‘so to frame his manners and whole behaviour, as that 
he may seem, if not perfectly good, yet tolerably evil; or somewhat 
good, somewhat bad.’”** The show of majesty was not to be neg- 
lected. ‘‘A wise Prince may gain such an Influence,’’ said Halifax, 
**that his Countenance would be the last Appeal. Where it is not 
so in some degree, his Authority is precarious.’”** 

It is to be supposed that, in accordance with their belief in the 
unruly passions as the dominating principle in human behavior, 
these seasoned advisers would prepare their princes to meet an 
evil world. To deal with it, a sophistry of state is needful. The 
ruler must be always on guard, especially against powerful sub- 
jects whose fame might challenge his own. Machiavelli and 
Raleigh maintained that the art of rising was built on force or 
fraud; Halifax, who condemned force, wryly observed that ‘‘ Men 
must be saved in this World by their Want of Faith,’’* and that 
‘in this Age, when it is said of a Man, he knows how to live, it may 
be imply’d, he is not very honest.’”° All three agreed ‘‘that for 
the well-governing of every commonweal it behoveth to presuppose 
that all men are evil.’”** 

In justice to Halifax, however, it ought to be noted that he never 

21 Halifax, op. cit., p. 212. 

22 Raleigh, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 26. It is true that this maxim is given as one 
of the “sophisms of the sophistical or subtle tyrant,” and as something to be known 
but not imitated. Nevertheless, it is typical of many other bits of advice that 
Raleigh has treasured up for the edification of princes. 


23 Halifax, op. cit., p. 214. 

24 Thid., p. 245. 

25 Tbid., p. 232. 

26 Raleigh, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 95. 
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swallowed their conclusion, ‘‘It is necessary for a prince .. . to 
learn how not to be good.’”’ Sceptical of the motives of others, he 
adapted his policy to the concrete situation, and the success of a 
party or a doctrine was to him a matter of indifference. He was 
not prevented from taking opposite sides on the same question at 
different times, nor from leaguing with his former enemies against 
his former friends. The classic definition of his mode of procedure, 

That if men are together in a Boat, and one part of the Company would 
weigh it down on one side, another would make it lean as much to the con- 
trary ; it happeneth there is a third Opinion of those, who conceive it would 
do as well, if the Boat went even, without endangering the Passengers,** 
is a perfect expression of that effort for compromise, for the 
preservation of the public peace, which was the paramount interest 
of the moral empiricists. But if his distrust of absolutes, his 
lack of confidence in the nature of man, acted as an inhibition on 
Halifax’s imagination, it did not undermine his own integrity. He 
had a very scrupulous conscience for those times. Admittedly, 
he learned to relax his scruples—so that he was able to counte- 
nance the scandalous quo warranto proceedings against corpora- 
tions, or to say that the Popish plot, whether true or not, must 
be believed for the good of the government. Yet few men retain, 
amid the pressure of affairs, so delicate a sense of justice as Lord 
Halifax’s, which urged him to defy opinion by defending Stafford 
in the Popish Plot, and Russell in the Rye House. ‘‘A man must 
never ask pardon for small sins if he will digest great ones, and 
where blood is in the case there is not, or at least ought not to be, 
any room for prudence.’”® There is in his principles of personal 
conduct all the moral clarity that he despaired of finding in man- 
kind at large. 

Men like Raleigh and Halifax went into business through ambi- 
tion; they both loved power. But neither one would sacrifice an 





27 Machiavelli, The Prince (World’s Classies), p. 60. 

28 Halifax, op. cit., p. 48. Did Halifax perhaps recall a sentence in Bacon’s 
essay “Of Seditions and Troubles”? “Also, as Macciavel noteth well; when Princes, 
that ought to be common Parents, make themselves as a Party, and leane to a side, 
it is as a Boat that is overthrowen, by uneven weight, on the one side... .” 
(Essays, ed. W. Aldis Wright, London, 1926, pp. 55-6). 

29 Savile Correspondence, Letters to and from Henry Savile, Esq., Envoy at 
Paris, ete., ed. W. D. Cooper (Camden Soe. Publications, Ser. 1, v. 71), London, 
1858, p. 176. 
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important issue to his own interest; both were sustained in the 
wearisome fight against the Stuarts by a genuine sentiment for 
England. Love of country was a motive force in all that was con- 
structive in their thinking as well as of much that seems cynical. 
Though both would have agreed with Pope, 
For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best, 

it is a curious fact that their concern for success in the government 
of England led them to adopt views which contributed to the pro- 
gressive movement in seventeenth-century politics. Counsels of 
compromise and moderation,*’ when addressed to rulers with a 
taste for absolute authority or a habit of irresponsibility, become 
weapons in the fight against absolutism and personal government. 

For the first thirteen years of James’s reign, Raleigh was in 
prison. But he maintained his connections with the country. He 
was not a Londoner and a courtier; he belonged to Devonshire, 
and his favorite residence was in Dorset. He had been Warden 
of the Stannaries and Governor of Jersey. He knew the heart of 
the people, and he could feel the roots of discontent spreading in 
the ground. He never expressed his view of the struggle between 
King and Parliament in abstract terms; but his concrete pro- 
posals showed him to be, like Halifax, on the side of the moderates. 
Writing his Prerogative of Parliaments in the hope of persuading 
James to abandon his autocratic rule, writing it, moreover, while 
he was under sentence of death, Raleigh naturally tried to placate 
the king. In The Cabinet Council he had cited England as an 
example of absolute monarchy, later he contradicted this and said 
that England was a mixed state, with elements of aristocracy and 
democracy as well as of monarchy. In The Prerogative of Parlia- 
ments he outdid himself in an unctuous picture of the king, describ- 
ing him as bound to his subjects by cobwebs while they were bound 
to him by bonds of iron.** The three estates, he said, were merely 
entitled to advise.** Yet all the while he cited instance after in- 


8° Barillon, the French ambassador at the court of Charles II, unhappily re- 
ported that “Halifax talked on every occasion like a man who has no other design 
than to reconcile the King of England with his people.” (Quoted in H. E. Fox- 
croft, Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., First Marquis of Halifax, Lon- 
don, 1898, Vol. I, p. 234.) 

31 Raleigh, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 154 

82 Tbid., p. 213. 
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stance to prove how badly it went with kings who did not follow 
that advice. He hinted at the idea of ministerial responsibility,* 
and held the king responsible for securing good counsel. ‘‘Queen 
Elizabeth would set the reason of a mean man before the authority 
of the greatest counsellor she had.’’** The king ought not to defend 
bad ministers. 

In all this, of course, Halifax differed from Raleigh only in 
denying that England was an absolute monarchy. He was a 
Royalist by social sympathies, and he did not scruple at court flat- 
tery. ‘‘No doubt,’’ he argued, ‘‘there are such irrestible Argu- 
ments for calling a Parliament, that tho it might be deny’d to the 
unmannerly mutinous Petitions of men... , it will be granted 
to the soft and obsequious Murmurs of his Majesty’s best sub- 
jects. ...’”* But compliment aside, Halifax was no worshiper 
of kings; like Fortescue and Sir Thomas Smith, he believed that 
the English king was under law, and that the prerogative was a 
trust. 


. they are not the King’s Laws, nor the Parliament’s Laws, but the 
Laws of England, in which after they have been passed by the Legislative 
Power, the People have the Property, and the King the Executive part.** 


He worshiped the English constitution (whose form he did as 
much as anyone to confirm) ; above all other subjects it called forth 
his eloquence : 

. our blessed Constitution, in which Dominion and Liberty are so 
well reconciled . . . it doth not allow the Crown such a Ruining Power, as 
that no grass can grow where e’er it treadeth, but a Cherishing and Protect- 
ing Power . . . our Laws make a distinction between Vassalage and Obedi- 
ence, between a devouring Prerogative, and a licentious ungovernable 
Freedom.** 


Neither Raleigh nor Halifax was unduly impressed by what a 
contemporary writer called ‘‘Sun-bright Nobility.’’ The Political 
Thoughts and Reflections contains some very invidious remarks 

33 Thid., pp. 186, 188, 190. 

34 Thid., p. 195. 

35 Halifax, op. cit., p. 66. 

6 Ibid., p. 212. Cf. pp. 213-4 and the section on Prerogative, pp. 221-2, also 
the section of The Character of a Trimmer called “The Trimmer’s Opinion of the 


Laws and Government.” 
8 Tbid., p. 62. 
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;° 


on ‘‘well-born ignorance. In Raleigh’s Observations concerning 
the Royal Navy, as in Halifax’s New Model at Sea, the ideal officer 
is described as well-born, well-educated, but above all else, experi- 
enced. The seasoned tar was to be preferred to the idle and inex- 
perienced gentlemen; a good navy would combine a number of 
worthy officers risen from the ranks with a somewhat larger num- 
ber of thoroughly trained gentlemen. Halifax, at least, perceived 
the essential relationship between self-government and education. 
Where Learning and Trade flourish in a Nation, they produce so much 
Knowledge, and That so much Equality amongst Men, that the Greatness of 
Dependencies is lost, but the Nation in general will be the better for it.** 


But what is more important, Raleigh and Halifax both realized 
that, let the form of government be what it will, ultimate sover- 
eignty is de facto inthe people. ‘‘Necessity . . . constitutes every 
Man a Magistrate.’’**® Raleigh repeats the argument that for the 
height of abuse, the remedy is in the people, and there is no law 
against which they can offend. The whole of The Prerogative of 
Parliaments reflects a shrewd sense of the changes stirring under 
the surface of seventeenth century politics. 

. the time present ought not to be preferred to the policy that was, 
but the policy that was to the time present ; so that the power of the nobility 
now being withered, and the power of the people in the flower, the care to 
eontent them should not be neglected . . . for this maxim hath no postern: 
Potestas humana radicatur in voluntatibus hominum.*° 


With equal clarity, Halifax acknowledged the might of the ‘‘Soul 
in that great body of the People, which may for a time be drowzy 
and unactive, but when the Leviathan is rouz’d, it moveth like an 
angry Creature, and will neither be convine’d or resisted.’** Not 
only were the people powerful, if they should choose to exercise 
their will, but there was, he thought, a splendid vitality in the 
activity of free men: 

. no government is perfect except a kind of Omnipotence reside in 
it, to exercise upon great Occasions: Now this cannot be obtained by force 
alone upon People, let it be never so great, there must be their consent too, 
or else a Nation moveth only by being driven, a sluggish and constrained 


38 Tbid., p. 220. 

3° Halifax, op. cit., p. 222. 

*° Raleigh, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 184. 
*! Halifax, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Motion, void of that Life and Vigour which is necessary to produce great 
things . . . whatever Sap or Juice there is in a Nation, may be to the last 
drop produe’d, whilst it riseth naturally from the Root; whereas all power 
exercis’d without consent, is like the giving Wounds and Gashes, and 
tapping a Tree at unseasonable Times, for the present occasion, which in a 
very little time must needs destroy it.** 

Raleigh out of a deep melancholy bred in him by fortune, Hali- 
fax out of a protective pessimism for which both his temperament 
and experience had prepared him, renounced belief or interest in 
ideal states. Ultimately, neither of them cared for the ‘‘meta- 
physic rights’’ of king or commonwealth. They wanted to build 
a strong and flourishing nation, internally administered by just 
laws, preserved by a safe economy, with due order in society, and 
due liberty in trade, whether of ideas or commodities. They con- 
sidered that England could best maintain herself by holding the 
balance of power between France and Spain. She was to ‘‘look 
to her moat,’’ to think of the navy as her chief instrument of 
power. To conserve and to augment the power of England, 
Raleigh and Halifax called up all their arguments for moderation 
in government, discretion in the conduct of kings, care and in- 
dustry in all the administrative duties of the state. In one of his 
last letters, Raleigh wrote, ‘‘ All I desire, and God is my witness, 
is peace to my country ; may England enjoy it when I have no more 
proportion in her than what my ashes make.’’ And Halifax set 
down the chief article of the Trimmer’s creed in words as moving 
today as when they were written: 

.. . for the Earth of England, tho perhaps inferior to that of many 
places abroad, to him there is Divinity in it, and he would rather dye, than 
see a spire of English grass trampled down by a Foreign Trespasser. 


In sum, Raleigh and Halifax display a surprising similarity of 
opinions in the face of the immense difference between them as 
men. The resemblance is partly due to similar reading in polit- 
ical authors, partly due to the continuity of the practical issues of 
government in the seventeenth century. Both men had imbibed 
a certain amount of humanistic Stoicism, so that government by an 
analogy with life seemed to them an art. Both men were able to 
profit by the concreteness and relevance of Machiavelli’s shrewd 
psychology. Raleigh’s political writings are but an arsenal of 

*2 Tbid., pp. 64-5. Cf. Burke, “The state, which has just so much life and 
vigour as there is liberty in it.” 
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ready-made opinions, stacked up for the guidance of a man of 
action. Halifax’s discourses were written mainly to persuade and 
dissuade his contemporaries, his maxims are diagnostic notes left 
for the future. Perhaps his chief defect was that he underesti- 
mated the value of causes and categories, which have to carry the 
burden of meaning from one generation to another. But is that 
not the failing of all philosophers of circumstance? For necessity 
needs no apologist; it is to the explorers on the steep path of possi- 
bility that we look for the strength to go forward in difficult times. 


Bryn Mawr College 











WAS HUME A TORY HISTORIAN? 


FACTS AND RECONSIDERATIONS 
By Ernest CAMPBELL MossnER 


When Hume wrote in My Own Life a few months before his 
death, ‘‘that in above a hundred Alterations, which farther Study, 
Reading, or Reflection engaged me to make in the Reigns of the 
two first Stuarts, I have made all of them invariably to the Tory 
Side,’’ he was, in effect, deliberately inviting posterity to label 
him a Tory historian. And posterity has not failed to do so. 
With Hume and posterity in apparent agreement, there might seem 
to be no problem at all. Nevertheless, when the entire body of 
Hume’s thought is taken into consideration, a problem appears. 
For this singular dogmatism over the Stuarts is to be reconciled 
with the deeply rooted skepticism of the Treatise of Human 
Nature and the Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, with 
the refreshingly creative skepticism of the Political Discourses, 
and with Hume’s persistent claim to impartiality in the History of 
England itself. 

The paradox, biographical and philosophical, of this dual 
Hume who drops his philosophy when he picks up his history is so 
egregious as to warrant reconsideration. For although perplex- 
ing all students of Hume, it has never been faced, fairly and 
squarely. Only recently an able writer on ‘‘The Permanent Sig- 
nificance of Hume’s Philosophy’’ has been forced into the seeming 
equivocation : ‘‘ Hume himself was a Tory in politics, chiefly because 
he disliked the humbug of the Whig historians. But I think he was 
a Liberal in my large [non-party] sense, like most of the great 
eighteenth-century thinkers.’ The present paper, it is hoped, 

1 Hume, My Own Life, in Letters, ed. J. Y. T. Greig, (Oxford, 1932), I, 5. 

2H. H. Price, “The Permanent Significance of Hume’s Philosophy,” Philosophy 
(Jan., 1940), p. 8, ». 1. 
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may shed some rays of light in clarification of this Hume of Pro- 
fessor Price, a Hume who is at once a Tory and a Liberal. 

But before approaching that central problem, three preliminary 
questions must be answered: First, precisely what did Hume mean 
by the statement quoted from My Own Life? Second, how did he 
employ the terms Whig and Tory? And third, what changes did 
he actually make during the more than twenty years of correcting 
the first Stuart volume? 


I 


1. To be fully comprehensible, the autobiographical passage on 
the Stuart revisions must be read in its context. Hume is explain- 
ing how he came to write the History of England: 


In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates chose me their Librarian, an Office 
from which I received little or no Emolument, but which gave me the Com- 
mand of a large Library. I then formed the Plan of writing the History of 
England; but being frightened with the Notion of continuing a Narrative, 
through a Period of 1700 years, I commenced with the Accession of the 
House of Stuart; an Epoch, when, I thought, the Misrepresentations of 
Faction began chiefly to take place. I was, I own, sanguine in my Expec- 
tations of the Success of this work. I thought, that, I was the only His- 
torian, that had at once neglected present Power, Interest, and Authority, 
and the Cry of popular Prejudices; and as the Subject was suited to every 
Capacity, I expected proportional Applause: But miserable was my Dis- 
appointment: I was assailed by one Cry of Reproach, Disapprobation, and 
even Detestation: English, Scotch, and Irish; Whig and Tory; Churchman 
and Sectary, Free-thinker and Religionist; Patriot and Courtier united in 
their Rage against the Man, who had presumed to shed a generous Tear 
for the Fate of Charles I, and the Earl of Strafford: And after the first 
Ebullitions of this Fury were over, what was still more mortifying, the 
Book seemed to sink into Oblivion. Mr Millar told me, that in a twelve- 
month he sold only forty five Copies of it. I scarcely indeed heard of one 
Man in the three Kingdoms, considerable for Rank or Letters, that cou’d 
endure the Book. I must only except the Primate of England, Dr. Herring, 
and the Primate of Ireland, Dr Stone; which seem two odd Exceptions. 
These dignifyed Prelates separately sent me Messages not to be dis- 


couraged. ... 
But though I had been taught by Experience, that the Whig Party were 


in possession of bestowing all places, both in the State and in Literature, I 
was so little inclined to yield to their senseless Clamour, that in above a 
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hundred Alterations, which farther Study, Reading, or Reflection engaged 
me to make in the Reigns of the two first Stuarts, I have made all of them 
invariably to the Tory Side. It is ridiculous to consider the English Consti- 
tution before that Period as a regular Plan of Liberty.*® 


Regarding the inception of the History of England, this recital 
of Hume’s is downright misleading. At least as early as 1739 
when he published the Treatise of Human Nature, he had indicated 
an intention of writing history indefinitely in the future; and 
again, at least as early as 1745, he had actually begun composition 
of certain sections of the English history. What he meant by the 
statement, ‘‘J then formed the Plan of writing the History of 
England,’’ can only be, that in 1752 for the first time, he found the 
opportunity in the unexpected Librarianship of carrying through 
to a conclusion his still somewhat disjointed historical projects. 

Regarding the Stuart volume in particular, several points need 
to be stressed. Hume maintains: (1) that he was impartial; (2) 
that he was independent; (3) that his work, therefore, was ren- 
dered obnoxious to both parties; (4) that his independence is 
especially observable in his not turning to the Whigs when it was 
to his obvious interest to do so. What Hume does not say in this 
somewhat belligerent expression of his independence of the Whigs 
is that he wrote as a Tory. The customary inference that inde- 
pendence of the one party necessitates adherence to the other is an 
easy one, but should always be regarded with some suspicion. This 
initial suspicion must be greatly augmented in the case of a pro- 
fessed skeptic who has publicly committed himself to the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘nothing can be more unphilosophical than to be positive 
or dogmatical on any subject.’ Certainly final judgment ought 
to be suspended until after weighing the evidence of the revisions 
in the light of eighteenth-century party history. 

2. Whig and Tory are badges covering a multitude of sins. 
Party names seldom change, although parties do. Whig and Tory 

3’ Hume, loc. cit., I, 4-5. 

4 The manuscript evidence in proof of this statement is presented in the writer’s 
“An Apology for David Hume, Historian,” forthcoming in PMLA. 

5 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, in Works, ed. T. H. Green 


and T. H. Grose, (London, 1874-75), IV, 253. 
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of 1750 are not the same as Whig and Tory of the Restoration Era, 
nor Whig and Tory of the Napoleonic Era. Hume was eminently 
conscious of the necessity for the historical as well as for the philo- 
sophical evaluation of labels.’ His analysis of party draws the 
distinction between Real and Personal. A Real party represents 
real differences of political principles; a Personal party, mere dif- 
ferences of prejudice concerning persons. Real differences include 
those of interest, principle, and affection. 

In the seventeenth century Hume recognizes real political dif- 
ferences involving both interest and principle, and also affection, 
between country-party and court-party, Whig and Tory. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the first two, though still surviv- 
ing in essence, have become greatly confused in practice, and Whig 
and Tory popularly have become factional distinctions without 
important real differences other than that of affection. Their 
essential real differences begin to become clarified again before the 
end of the century with the re-birth of a vital Toryism resulting in 
the final conversion of Old Whigs into New Tories. Not until the 
Napoleonic Era, however, did Tory become synonymous with Con- 
servative and Whig with Liberal. 

In 1750 the clearest real difference between the parties was that 
of affection. A friend to the Stuarts was a Tory, no matter how 
liberal his political principles, nor how unique his ideas.’ On his 
death-bed some weeks after composing My Own Life, Hume can- 
didly confessed to the inquisitive James Boswell that he had become 
friendlier to the Stuart family as he progressed in his historical 
studies and, further, expressed the hope that he had vindicated the 
first two of them for good from the aspersions of the Whig his- 
torians. Unquestionably it was this personal feeling for the 
Stuarts that, despite deep religious scruples, inspired the messages 
of encouragement from those ‘‘two odd Exceptions,’’ the primates 
of England and of Ireland. On an earlier occasion, Hume had 
told Boswell*® the delightful anecdote of how the Archbishop of 

®* Cf. “Of Parties in General,” Works, III, 129-30. 

* Cf. “Of the Parties of Great Britain,” Works, III, 139 and n. 2 for the party 


definitions. 
® Cf. Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle (privately printed, 


1928 ff.), 12: 232; 11: 41-42. 
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Canterbury had sent him a gift of ten guineas and an offer of an 
apartment in the episcopal palace at Lambeth whenever he visited 
London. But however friendly to the Stuarts, it must be empha- 
sized, Hume was never even remotely inclined to Jacobitism, a 
political lost cause that he heartily detested and publicly repudi- 
ated in the essay ‘‘Of the Protestant Succession,’’ the conclusion 
of which, he admits, ‘‘shows me a Whig, but a very sceptical one.’” 
A philosopher does not confuse feelings for persons with political 
principles. 

The distinction between persons and principles Hume elucidated 
in a letter of 1756, not long after the first appearance of the Stuart 
volume: ‘‘ My views of things are more comformable to Whig prin- 
ciples; my representations of persons to Tory prejudices. Noth- 
ing can so much prove that men commonly regard more persons 
than things, as to find that I am commonly numbered among the 
Tories.’”° Nor is there any contradiction between that statement 
and the published remark of 1742 concerning the Tory party: 
‘There are few men of knowledge or learning, at least, few phi- 
losophers, since Mr. Locke has wrote, who would not be ashamed 
to be thought of that party.’’* For, in the latter case, he was 
referring to the then political principles of the Tories, involving, 
as they did, indefeasible right and passive obedience. It is sig- 
nificant that in the 1770 edition, the passage is omitted as no longer 
applicable to changing political conditions. 

3. The evidence of the revisions of the Stuart volume has never 
been viewed in its entirety. In 1846 John Hill Burton, presenting 
a short list of typical revisions in his Life and Correspondence of 
David Hume, concludes that Hume ‘‘has not exaggerated the ex- 
tent or character of his alterations ; for an inspection of the various 
editions of his History which came under his own revision, shows 
him, by turns of expression, structure of narrative, and other 
gentle alterations, approaching closer and closer to despotic prin- 
ciples.’”** And although Burton goes on to admit of ‘‘a very few 


®* Hume, Letters, I, 111. 

10 Thid., I, 237. 

11 Hume, Works, III, 143. 

12 Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume (Edinburgh, 1846), II, 


74-75. 
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alterations in an opposite spirit,’’ his apparent general confirma- 
tion of the isolated sentence from My Own Life has precluded 
further and fuller investigations. Yet two considerations invali- 
date Burton’s judgment: in the first place, he has not systematically 
examined all of the revisions; and, in the second place, he is clearly 
not giving party names their mid-eighteenth-century connotations. 

The following Table of Revisions™ is the result of a systematic 
collation of four different editions of the apposite volumes of the 
History of England, representing the early, the middle, and the 
late stages of revision. 148 variants have been noted and classi- 
fied as Whig, Tory, or Neutral. By Whig is indicated sympathy 
for the Parliamentarians or antipathy toward the Stuarts. By 
Tory is indicated sympathy for the Stuarts or antipathy toward 
the Parliamentarians. By Neutral is indicated no expression of 
feeling for either Stuarts or Parliamentarians. The category of 
Neutral is not to be confused with purely stylistic changes, of which 
there are a great many, nor yet with Hume’s general policy of 
toning-down. For the last, there is the express authority of 
Gibbon: ‘‘ Mr. Hume told me that in correcting his history he always 
laboured to reduce superlatives and soften positives.’’™* 

The classification” employed in the Table of Revisions is in 

18 The actual editions collated were those of 1754, 1759, 1767, and 1792. But as 
the 1767 edition represents changes that appeared first in 1762, and as the 1792 edi- 
tion represents changes that appeared first in 1778, the dates 1762 and 1778 have 
been substituted in the Table of Revisions. 

For generous and able assistance in the preparation of the collation, the writer 
wishes to express sincere thanks to the following members of the English Depart- 
ment and graduate students at Syracuse University: the Misses Bentley, Crum, Drew, 
and Murray; and Messrs. Carr, Elmer, Grover, Kirchofer, Korstad, Kreinheder, 
Roach, Shafer, and Waite. 

14 Note in Gibbon’s hand in the first volume of the Decline and Fall in the British 
Museum. Cf. D. M. Low, Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794 (London, 1937), p. 20. 

15 A few examples under each heading will be given by way of illustration, those 
previously cited by Burton being avoided. 


Whig 


(1) [change favoring Parliamentarians] 
(1754), p. 328: “That the same violence by which he had so long been oppressed, 
might not still reach him, and extort his consent to the dishonorable and pernicious 
ordinance of the militia, Charles had resolved to remove farther from London.” 
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complete consonance with the opinions of Hume already outlined. 
Though admittedly not definitive, nor—because of the necessarily 
subjective element—partaking of the force of factual statistics, the 
resultant figures are yet suggestive. 


Table of Revisions to the ‘‘ Reigns of the two first 
Stuarts’’ (1754) 
Date Whig Tory Neutral Total Percent 


1759 11 32 40 83 56.1 [56] 
1762 4 15 7 26 ) 17.6 [18] 
1778 9 18 12 39 ~ 26.3 [26] 
Total 24 65 59 
Percent 16.3 43.9 39.8 


[16] [44] [40] 

(1759 and later) : “That the same violence by which he had so long been oppressed, 
might not still reach him, and extort his consent to the militia bill, Charles had 
resolved to remove farther from London.” 

(2) [change opposing Stuarts] 
(1754), p. 309: “Never sovereign [Charles I] was blessed with more moderation of 
temper, with more justice, more humanity, more honor, or a more magnanimous 
disposition.” 
(1778) : “Never was sovereign blessed with more moderation of temper, with more 
justice, more humanity, more honour, or a more gentle disposition.” 

(3) [omission of anti-Parliamentarian passage ] 
(1754), p. 432: “The sacred character, which gives the priesthood such authority 
over mankind, becoming more venerable from the sufferings endured for the sake 
of principle by these distressed royalists, aggravated the general indignation against 
their prosecutors, who had robbed them of possessions, secured to them by every law, 
human and divine, with which the nation had hitherto been acquainted.” [Clause in 
italies later omitted. } 

Tory 


(1) [change favoring Stuarts] 
(1754), p. 156: “But he [Charles I] was too apt, in imitation of his father, to con- 
sider these promises as temporary expedients, which, after the dissolution of the 
parliament, he was not any farther to regard.” 
(1759 and later) : “But he was apt, in imitation of his father, to imagine, that the 
parliament, when they failed of supplying his necessities, had, on their part, freed 
him from the obligation of a striet performance.” 

(2) [change opposing Parliamentarians | 
(addition in 1778) : “Charles, naturally disgusted with parliaments, who, he found, 
were determined to proceed against him with unmitigated rigour, both in invading his 
prerogative, and refusing him all supply, resolved not to call any more, till he should 
see greater indications of a compliant disposition in the nation.” 
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A study of this Table of Revisions suggests three inferences: 

(1) From the biographical viewpoint, the majority of the altera- 
tions were made early: some 56 percent during the first period; 18 
percent during the middle period; and 26 percent during the latest. 
And not only were they made early, but half of the Tory changes 
were made in the first revision of 1759. 

This conclusion is in specific contradiction of the insinuation of 
Burton that Hume progressed steadily in the direction of ‘‘despotic 
principles.’’ The preponderance of early changes was the neces- 
sary consequence of writing the History of England backwards. 


(3) [omission of passage favoring Parliamentarians] 
(1754), p. 30: “most of their [the parliament’s] measures, during this session, were 
sufficiently respectful and obliging; though they still discover a vigilant spirit, and 
a careful attention towards public good and national liberty.” 
[1778 omits public good and in the last clause. | 

The above Tory changes may be compared with Hume’s own list of revisions 
“from the plaguy Prejudices of Whiggism.” Cf. letter of March 12, 1763, in Hume, 
Letters, I, 379. 

Neutral 


(1) [ehanges necessitated after appearance of Tudor volume] 
(additional note in 1759 and later) : “This history of the house of Stuart was written 
and published by the author before the history of the house of Tudor: Hence it 
happens that some passages, particularly in the present Appendix, may seem to be 
repetitious of what was formerly delivered in the reign of Elizabeth. The author, 
in order to obviate this objection, has cancelled some few passages in the foregoing 
chapters.” 

(2) [omission of philosophical passages; cf. n. 18 below] 
(1754), p. 315: “Such propensity have mankind to discord and civil disorder, that 
names alone, without any opposition of interest or principles, will often be sufficient 
to excite them, at the hazard of their own lives, to seek the slaughter and destruction 
of their fellow-citizens.” 
[omitted in 1759 and later] 

(3) [additional explanation | 
(added in 1759 and later): “The truth is, after the commencement of war, it was 
very difficult, if not impossible, to find security for both parties, especially for that 
of the parliament. Amidst such violent animosities, power alone could ensure safety; 
and the power of one side was necessarily attended with danger to the other. Few 
or no instances occur in history of an equal, peaceful, and durable accommodation, 
that has been concluded between two factions which had been inflamed into civil war.” 
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The period immediately following the original publication was also 
the period of severest criticism, to which Hume, as will have been 
observed, was peculiarly sensitive. Considerable toning-down, 
especially of comments on religion, was a matter of prudence. 
Finally, it is abundantly evident, Hume revised throughout the 
course of his life, indicating a willingness to correct which is the 
attitude of the skeptic and the opposite of the dogmatist. It is 
decidedly not the attitude of the party historian whose mind is 
made up at the outset once and for all. 

(2) Hume was deliberately prevaricating in stating that all of 
the revisions were made invariably to the Tory side, when actually 
some 40 percent are neutral and 16 percent Whig. 

The simplest explanation of this distortion of the facts is that, 
at the moment of writing My Own Life, Hume was seeking to em- 
phasize how completely independent of the Whig party he had been 
during a period when a Whig history would have been handsomely 
rewarded. This scrupulous avoidance of the venal taints of Whig 
association Hume unfortunately overstressed to the detriment of 
his own reputation as historian. 

(3) In reality, Hume far more closely approximated the ideal 
of philosophical indifference or historical impartiality than he 
seemed to give himself credit for in the notorious passage of My 
Own Life. 

Like all men, Hume was subject to passions and prejudices; 
but unlike most men, he was customarily able to view himself coolly 
and fairly. A notable example of his endeavor to maintain a philo- 
sophical indifference in the face of distrust of mob violence is 
afforded in a letter of 1772 to his publisher, William Strahan: 


If the Press has not got further than the 160th page of the sixth Volume, 
Line penult., there is a Passage which I should desire to have restord. It is 
this: The full prosecution of this noble Principle into all its natural Conse- 
quences has, at last, through many contests, produced that singular and 
happy Government which we enjoy at present. 

I own that I was so disgusted with the Licentiousness of our odious 
Patriots, that I have struck out the words and happy, in this new Edition; 
but as the English Government is certainly happy, though probably not 
calculated for Duration, by reason of its excessive Liberty, I believe it will 
be as well to restore them: But if that Sheet be already printed, it is not 
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worth while to attend to the matter. I am as well pleas’d that this Instance 
of Spleen and Indignation shoud remain.*® 


Il 

Historical impartiality does not require that history be written 
without bias: every historian must have initial assumptions by 
which to make interpretations, and such assumptions properly 
constitute his bias. Hume’s History of England reflects, naturally 
enough, his political theory which, itself, is the product of his basic 
philosophy of human nature. The interpretations of the History 
of England, therefore, are conscious rather than sub-conscious, 
reasoned rather than emotional, explicit rather than tacit. And 
Hume is always aware of the broader aspects of history :” 


The philosophy of government, accompanying a narration of its revolu- 
tions, may render history more intelligible as well as instructive. And 
nothing will tend more to abate the acrimony of party-disputes, than to 
show men, that those events, which they impute to their adversaries as the 
deepest crimes, were the natural, if not the necessary result of the situation, 
in which the nation was placed, during any period.** 


One of Hume’s best short statements of the utilitarian political 
principles guiding his interpretations of seventeenth-century 
English history appears in a letter of 1764 to Mrs. Catherine 
Macaulay, the Whig historian: 


For as I look upon all kinds of subdivision of power, from the monarchy 
of France to the freest democracy of some Swiss Cantons, to be equally 
legal, if established by custom and authority; I cannot but think, that the 
mixed monarchy of England, such as it was left by Queen Elizabeth, was a 
lawful form of government, and carried obligations to obedience and alle- 
giance ; at least it must be acknowledged, that the princes and ministers who 
supported that form, tho’ somewhat arbitrarily, could not incur much blame 


16 Hume, Letters, II, 260-61. The passage was restored. 

17 The wider aspects of Hume’s ideas of history are discussed in the writer’s 
above-mentioned “An Apology for David Hume, Historian.” That paper also pre- 
sents the general features—as the present does the specific—of Hume and party. 

18 This passage is from the original Stuart volume of 1754, pp. 245-46. It was 
later cancelled when Hume decided to omit or to relegate to the foot-notes most of 


the strictly non-narrative sections. 
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on that account; and that there is more reason to make an apology for their 
antagonists than for them. I grant, that the cause of liberty, which you, 
Madam, with the Pyms and Hampdens have adopted, is noble and generous; 
but most of the partizans of that cause, in the last century, disgraced it, by 
their violence, and also by their cant, hypocrisy, and bigotry, which, more 
than the principles of civil liberty, seem to have been the motive of all their 
actions. Had those principles always appeared in the amiable light which 
they receive both from your person and writings, it would have been impos- 
sible to resist them; and however much inclined to indulgence towards the 
first James and Charles, I should have been the first to condemn those mon- 


archs for not yielding to them.*® 


Hume’s political theory belongs to that large, non-party, Lib- 
eral tradition indicated by Professor Price. But the practical 
lessons of history that he teaches are colored by a cautionary skep- 
ticism concerning the likelihood of continuous human progress 
that belongs to what may with equal justice be called the large, 
non-party, Conservative tradition. Both of these traditions are 
timeless ; but in so far as the one becomes identified with Whiggism 
and the other with Toryism, then, to that extent, Hume is in both 
“amps. Such identifications, however, were developments of the 
nineteenth century. 

If, then, a specific answer is to be offered to the original ques- 
tion posed by this paper, Was Hume a Tory historian?, that 
answer must take a plural form. For the problem is a problem 
of semasiology. With some confidence now, in light of the facts 
and reconsiderations already presented, it may be said: (1) That 
Hume’s History of England was deemed Tory by his contempo- 
raries chiefly because it was ‘‘inclined to indulgence towards the 
first James and Charles’’; (2) that Hume as a skeptic repudiating 
the dogmas of both parties is a Liberal in the large, non-party 
(and, historically speaking, nineteenth-century) sense; (3) that 
Hume as a skeptic chary of planned progress is a Conservative 


19 Cf. European Magazine and London Review (November, 1783), p. 331. This 
letter does not appear in Greig’s edition, but will be included in the supplement to 
be brought out by Drs. R. B. Klibansky and W. G. Maclagan of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The letter to Mrs. Macaulay is to be compared with Hume’s statement in an essay of 
1758, “Of the Coalition of Parties,” on the function of his History of England. Cf. 
Works, III, 469, paragraph 3. 
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in the large, non-party (and, historically speaking, nineteenth- 
century) sense. It is the nature of the skeptical method to par- 
take of all and to subscribe wholly to none; and the great skeptic 
fittingly rests content, 


While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs Tory. 


Syracuse University 








THE AFRICAN PRINCE IN LONDON 
By Wy. SypHER 


The ‘‘visiting foreigner’? was always an attractive person to 
the eighteenth-century primitivist, and the various American 
Indians, East Indians, and South-Sea Islanders who journeyed to 
England have been recognized as ‘‘influences’’ in the history of 
popular opinion. Throughout the century a number of authen- 
tically royal Africans also visited London, chiefly under duress, 
to be sure, but none the less serving as examples of savage virtue. 
How largely the prolonged vitality of the Oroonoko legend, espe- 
cially in the service of anti-slavery sentiment, was due to these 
regal Negroes is not certain; yet one can say with assurance that 
they were the substance of things hoped for in noble savagery. 
Although Miss Burney may have deemed Omai an indifferent bard, 
no one seems to have qualified his admiration for the African 
princes. For one thing, they were verily princes, not, like Omai, 
of ‘‘the middling class of people’’; and to the levelling eighteenth 
century, savage virtues always seemed brighter in gentility. If we 
except Ignatius Sancho, few besides anti-slavery crusaders seem 
to have paid much attention to the 14,000 Negro servants in 
England. But your free-born Briton could feel for a prince, par- 
ticularly a prince in distress. 

Had it not been for the villainy of slave-traders, none of these 
Africans might have caught popular fancy. During the eighteenth 
century petty chieftains along the Gold and Slave Coasts not in- 
frequently sent their sons to Europe to be educated. On the good 
will of these coastal chieftains depended the profits of Liverpool, 
Bristol, or London investors; nevertheless, a British captain run- 
ning the Middle Passage to the West Indies could rarely overcome 
the temptation to sell a journeying prince into slavery. Ordinarily 
the betrayed prince was redeemed through the righteous indigna- 
tion (or the less-righteous policy) of English merchants, who made 
their peace by hurrying the ransomed African to England, settling 
him comfortably, and reassuring his royal sire as to British honor.’ 

1See H. A. Wyndham, The Atlantic and Slavery, London, 1935, p. 224. “Two 
sons of Gold Coast Caboceers were instructed in the Christian faith, in reading, writ- 
ing, and accounts in England, and returned to Africa in 1755 in H.M.S. Humber, 
the Governor of Gambia being warned to show them ‘all the civilities in his power’ 
on their way through. They drove down to Plymouth in the same coach as the wife 
of the captain of the ship. Their berths cost the Company of Merchants Trading 
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Possibly the earliest instance to gain literary recognition was 
that of ‘‘the African’’ Job Ben Solomon, who was in England 
fourteen months in 1733-422 This Negro of theocratic rank had 
both personal charm and a distinguished mind. Job was sent by 
his father, high priest of Boonda, ‘‘to sell two Negroes’’ to Captain 
Pike, an English slaver. On his return to Boonda he refreshed 
himself at the home ‘‘of an old Acquaintance,’’ where he hung up 
his arms, which ‘‘were very valuable; consisting of a Gold-hilted 
Sword, a Gold Knife ..., and a rich Quiver of Arrows.’’ He 
was promptly seized by marauders, sold to Captain Pike on Febru- 
ary 27, 1730, and taken to Maryland. In his distress he wrote a 
letter in Arabic to his father; this letter came to the notice of Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, who sent it to Oxford to be translated. Under 
Oglethorpe’s bond, Job sailed for England in March, 1733, and was 
housed at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, where he ‘‘had the Honour to 
be sent for by most of the Gentry of that Place, who were mightily 
pleased with his Company.’’ A subscription of £59/6/114 having 
been collected toward his freedom, Job went to London to be intro- 
duced to Sir Hans Sloane, for whom he translated Arabie manu- 
scripts and inscriptions on medals. Sir Hans presented him to the 
Duke of Montague, who 

. . pleased with the Sweetness of Humor, and Mildness of Temper, as 
well as Genius and Capacity of the Man, introduced him to Court, where he 
was graciously received by the Royal Family, and most of the Nobility, from 
whom he received distinguishing Marks of Favour.* 





in Africa £50. Other bills for their expenses at Plymouth before the ship sailed, for 
diet and for ‘check shirts,’ came to £30; but the Company refused to be responsible 
for two bureaus which the ‘two black gentlemen had bespoke’, and which the captain 
refused to put on board . . . Finally, the Governor of Cape Coast Castle was in- 
formed that the cost of educating them, and sending them back to Africa, had 
amounted to over £600; and he was instructed to ‘send us no more black gentlemen 
except you find it necessary for the benefit of the trade.’ About the same time a 
Mr. Roberts carried away a son of the King of Popo, and a son of a Caboceer of 
Dixcove . . . and the Company of Merchants becoming alarmed lest it might ‘preju- 
dice English interests at Popo’, sent the son back to his father . . . This little affair 
cost them £100” [in gifts to the King]. (Jbid., pp. 24-25.) 

2 His story was told at least twice: in Thomas Bluett’s Some Memoirs of the Life 
of Job, the Son of Solomon, the High Priest of Boonda . . . , London, 1734; and in 
Francis Moore’s Travels into the Inland Parts of Africa... with a particular 
Account of Job Ben Solomon, a Pholey ..., London, 1738. Both accounts were 
used by the editor of “The Remarkable Captivity and Deliverance of Job Ben Solo- 
mon, a Mohammedan Priest of Binda, near the Gambra, in the Year 1732,” A New 
General Collection of Voyages and Travels . . . , [London], 1745, II, pp. 234-240. 

8 Moore, p. 203. 
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When in July, 1734, under patronage of the Royal African Com- 
pany, he set out for Boonda, he had accumulated gifts worth over 
£500, including a watch from the Royal Family, and ‘‘noble pres- 
ents’’ from the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Montague, the 
Earl of Pembroke, ‘‘several Ladies of Quality,’’ a Mr. Holden, and 
the Royal African Company. Of Job’s person and talents Bluett 
says: 

. . . His Countenance was exceeding pleasant, yet grave and composed ; 
his Hair long, black, and curled, being very different from that of the Negroes 
commonly brought from Africa . . . On all Occasions he discovered a solid 
Judgment, a ready Memory, and a clear Head . . . In his Reasonings there 
appeared . . . strong Sense, joined with an innocent Simplicity, a strict 
Regard to Truth, and a hearty Desire to find it... . 

His Memory was extraordinary ; for when he was fifteen Years old he 
could say the whole Alcoran by Heart 


The Abbé Grégoire numbered him among the illustrious Negroes 
of the age.* 

Distinguished as Job may have been, he did not attain the lit- 
erary celebrity of the African who was known through two poems 
by the Rev. William Dodd as the lover of Zara, and who is almost 
certainly the same prince about whom was written a novel called 
The Royal African: or, Memoirs of the Young Prince of Annama- 
boe. If this prince is the original of the lover of Zara, it is possible 
to trace his career through this novel and through the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.* 

* Henri Grégoire, De la littérature des négres, Paris, 1808, pp. 182-183. There 
Phillis Wheatley, Francis Williams, Otto- 
bah Cugoano, et al.—but evidently not of royal standing and therefore not considered 
here. 

5 Is it possible to prove that the prince of this novel is the prince of Dodd’s 
poems? The anonymous author of The Royal African assures us that “there is not a 





were many other widely known Negroes 


Syllable inserted which I do not firmly believe to be true.” He is probably truthful. 

The British Museum dates first and second editions (one of 53, the other of 55, 
pages, and both printed by “W. Reeve, ete., London”) at 1720. The second edition 
(alone available to me) was printed for “W. Reeve, at Shakespear’s Head, Fleet- 
street ; G. Woodfall, and J. Barnes, at Charing Cross; and at the Court of Requests.” 
Plomer’s Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers lists W. Reeves as a bookseller and 
publisher at Shakespeare’s Head in Fleet Street c. 1753-1759; John Barnes as a book- 
seller and publisher (of O’Connor’s Considerations Upon the Trade to Africa, 1753, 
inter alia) who moved in 1753 from Charing Cross to Haymarket and the Court of 
Requests; and George Woodfall as a bookseller and dealer in pamphlets at Charing 
Cross c. 1748. Internal evidence also dates the novel as being after 1720. The 
author (second ed., p. 53) mentions the capture of Captain Lamb by the King of 
Dahomey. Bulfinch Lamb wrote his letter to Governor Tinker while he was in cap- 
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Though the book ran to at least two editions, there is the flavor of 
literature only on the title page, which bears the following verses: 


Othello shews the Muse’s utmost Power, 

A brave, an honest, yet a hapless Moor. 

In Oroonoko shines the Hero’s Mind, 

With native Lustre by no Art refin’d. 

Sweet Juba strikes us but with milder Charms, 
At once renown’d for Virtue, Love, and Arms. 
Yet hence might rise a still more moving Tale, 
But Shakespears, Addisons, and Southerns fail! 


Briefly, the Prince’s story as told by the novel is this: John Cor- 
rente, a Fantin Caboceiro, who can muster 25,000 men to arms, once 
sent his elder (and illegitimate) son to France to be educated; he 
was there treated so courteously and now speaks so warmly of the 
French that the British traders encourage John to send his younger 


tivity on Nov. 27, 1724; and Archibald Dalzell (History of Dahomey, London, 1793, 
pp. 10-11) says that Lamb stayed with King Trudo of Dahomey until 1726 (see also 
Robert Norris, Memoirs of Bossa Ahddee, King of Dahomey, London, 1789, xiv; and 
William Snelgrave, A New Account of Some Parts of Guinea, London, 1734, p. 7 
ff.). The novel also refers to Atkins’ Voyage to Guinea (p. 23), not printed until 
1735. Furthermore, the captain who kidnapped both this African prince and the 
prince of Dodd’s poems died shortly after his treachery (p. 44); and, as in the case 
of Dodd’s hero, the kidnapped prince comes to London with a “sprightly Negroe, 
who lives with our young Hero as his Companion” (pp. 48-49). The novel men- 
tions the prince as “now here” in England (p. 18), and as “actually here at present” 
(p. 37). (See also pp. 23, 29 for further hints as to the date of the novel.) 

An entry in the Gentleman’s Magazine (XXI (1751), p. 331) continues the story 
of the prince: “. . . the Kings of Anisham and Faetu, two great trading nations in 
the south of Africa, are preparing to send their eldest sons to England, to be edu- 
cated in the same manner as the prince Annamaboa, who arrived safe there in De- 
cember last, to the joy of his royal father.” Dr. William Van Lennep has kindly 
provided me with the last word on this prince: “This day [July 31, 1751] was read 
before the board of admiralty, a letter sent by captain Jasper, from the prince of 
Annamaboe, in which he expresses his gratitude for the civilities shewn his son while 
he was at our court, and offers the assistance of 20,000 men to build a fort on the 
coast of Africa in ease of obstructions from the French” (John Charnock, Biographia 
Navalis, London, 1794-1798, V, p. 395, s.v. “Richard Jasper’’). 

Another entry in the Gentleman’s demands a word: “Two Africans ; one of them 
son to the King of Anamaboo, and the other son to the high priest of the sun, were 
baptized at St. Sepulchre’s church, by the rev. Mr. Moore” (XXV (1755), p. 184). 
The explanation probably is that the hero of the novel and Dodd’s poems returned 
to Annamaboe in December, 1750, and that his father sent another son to England. 
This latter son seems to be one of those mentioned by Wyndham in footnote 1, above. 

The date of the novel is evidently c. 1749, and the Prince of Annamaboe is almost 
certainly Dodd’s prince. 
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son, and heir, to England. The captain to whom the prince is 
entrusted, however, sells him as a slave in Barbadoes. No one 
objects to this treachery until the Caboceiro hears of it; he at once 
prohibits all trade with the British and turns to the French. The 
British merchants, in consternation, ransom the Prince, protesting 

. . that his Misfortune . . . was entirely disapproved by Englishmen 
of every Denomination ; those even of the lowest Rank expressing a just Dis- 
dain of such iniquitous Practices ; not more incompatible with the Doctrines 
of Religion, or the Principles of Morality, than with the natural Candour and 
Generosity of a true English Soul. 


When the Prince is taken to London, he attracts the ‘‘kind Notice’’ 
of ‘‘those who have a becoming Concern for natural Equity and 
Justice, as well as for the Reputation and Honour of the British 
People.’’ Disregarding the 20,000 or more Negroes carried each 
year from Africa to the West Indies, the author commends the 
‘*universal Applause”’ of ‘‘that wise and well-judged Compassion, 
which the Case of this noble and unfortunate Stranger so appar- 
ently deserved.’’ The Prince himself ‘‘has appeared such from 
the Gracefulness of his Person, the Nobleness of his Sentiments, 
the Modesty of his Deportment.’’ Here is a striking juxtaposition 
of humanitarian sympathy with the impulse to truck, barter, and 
exchange. 

‘* Shakespears, Addisons, and Southerns’’ may have failed; but 
the Rev. William Dodd composed two album pieces on this prince.*® 
How largely the fame of these two poems is due to the notoriety 
of Dodd may be questioned. Howbeit, the history of Zara’s 
princely lover is sketched in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which ex- 
plains that Captain ———, ‘‘trafficking on the coast of Africa 
went up the country, where he was introdue’d to a Moorish king, 
who had 40,000 men under his command.’’ This king was per- 
suaded to send his son, ‘‘about 18 years of age, with another 
sprightly youth,’’ to England for education ‘‘in the European man- 
ner.’’ With traditional perfidy, the captain sold the prince and 
his companion, and then died. The ship’s officers having told the 
story in England, the government ransomed the youths and 
brought them to London ‘‘under the care of the right hon. the earl 

® See The Poetical Calendar, London, 1763, IV, p. 13; Dodsley’s Collection, Lon- 
don, 1783, IV, p. 222; Bell’s Classical Arrangement, London, 1789, VII, pp. 117, 
162-3. The Monthly Review for July, 1749, notices “The African Prince, now in 
England, to Zara, at his Father’s court; quarto, pages 15, price 6d. . . . an heroic 
epistle, attempted in Ovid’s manner.” 
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of Hallifax, first commissioner of trade and plantations.’’ They 
were presented at court, ‘‘richly dressed, in the European man- 
ner.’’ But their appearance at the Covent Garden on February 1, 
1749, when Oroonoko was played, was sensational: 

... They were received with a loud clap of applause, which they acknowl- 

edged with a very genteel bow, and took their seats ina box. The seeing per- 
sons of their own colour on the stage, apparently in the same distress from 
which they had been so lately delivered, the tender interview between 
Imoinda and Oroonoko, who was betrayed by the treachery of a captain, his 
account of his sufferings, and the repeated abuse of his placability and con- 
fidence, strongly affected them, with that generous grief which pure nature 
always feels, and which art had not yet taught them to suppress; the young 
prince was so far overcome, that he was obliged to retire at the end of the 
fourth act. His companion remained, but wept the whole time; a circum- 
stance which affected the audience yet more than the play, and doubled the 
tears which were shed for Oroonoko and Imoinda.* 
The Gentleman’s likewise records that in November, 1749, these 
‘‘two young Africans, who have been in England some time, were 
baptized by the Rev. Mr. Terrett, reader of the Temple, who has 
undertaken to instruct them in the christian faith.’’ 

The prince had seen Oroonoko in February, 1749. In the 
Gentleman’s for July appeared the first of the two poems by Dodd, 
‘*The African prince, now in England, to Zara, at his father’s 
court’’; in August the same magazine printed the companion poem, 
‘*Zara, at the court of Annamabboe, to the African Prince, now in 
England.’’ Both are in the pseudo-African manner of the day: 
the prince easily eclipses Omai, even though he may not rival 
Oroonoko; and Zara, like Imoinda, is ‘‘female to the noble male.’’ 
The prince speaks of his position at Annamaboe: 

Nurtur’d in ease, a thousand servants round, 
My wants prevented, and my wishes crown’d, 
No painful labours stretch’d the tedious day, 
On downy feet my moments dane’d away. 
Where’er I look’d, officious courtiers bow’d, 
Where’er I pass’d, a shouting people crowd. 
His love for Zara is Platonism heated by savage ardor: 
Together sinking in the trance divine, 
I caught thy fleeting soul, and gave thee mine! 
The prince feels deeply the injustice of slavery—for himself; he 
recalls the hours of his duress: 
7 Gentleman’s Mag., XIX (1749), pp. 89-90. 
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At night I mingled with a wretched crew, 

Who by long use with woe familiar grew; 

Of manners brutish, merciless and rude, 

They mock’d my suff’rings, and my pangs renew’d. 


One thinks not only of Oroonoko with his refined contempt for his 
fellow Negroes, but of Itanoko, Zimza, Luco, and Zimao, and the 
whole procession of royal slaves sweeping through anti-slavery 
prose and verse. Dodd, like the author of The Royal African, dis- 
cerns that by the release of one royal slave, justice has been done: 
No more Britannia’s cheek, the blush of shame, 
Burns for my wrongs, her king restores her fame; .. . 
Whate’er is great and gay around me shine, 
And all the splendor of a court is mine. 
Perhaps inspired by the account in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Dodd fancies what the prince must have felt when he beheld 
Oroonoko at the Covent Garden: 
O! Zara, here, a story like my own, 
With mimic skill, in borrow’d names, was shown ; 
An Indian [sic] chief, like me, by fraud betray’d, 
And partner in his woes an Indian [sic] maid. 
I can’t recall the scenes, ’tis pain too great, 
And, if reeall’d, should shudder to relate. 
Zara responds with an epistle that deepens the great gulf fixed 
between her prince and his fellow Negroes: 
Hold, Hold! Barbarians of the fiercest kind! 
Fear heav’n’s red light’ning—’tis a Prince ye bind; 
A prince, whom no indignities could hide, 
They knew, presumptuous! and the Gods defy’d. 
She rests confident, too, in the steadfastness of his primitive love: 
. in Britain’s happy courts to shine, 
Amidst a thousand blooming maids, is thine— 
But thou, a thousand blooming maids among, 
Art still thyself, incapable of wrong ; 
No outward charm can captivate thy mind, 
Thy love is friendship heighten’d and refin’d ; 
’Tis what my soul, and not my form inspires, 
And burns with spotless and immortal fires. 
Thy joys, like mine, from conscious truth arise, 
And, known these joys, what others canst thou prize? 
Manifestly an Oroonoko redivivus! It is easy to believe that such 
literary figments as Day’s Dying Negro and Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
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Prince Adolphus of Tonouwah are patterned not only after Oroo- 
noko and noble savages in general, but more precisely after visiting 
African princes. 

Even the West Indian could feel for injured royalty. John 
Singleton, inspired by the muse of ‘‘tuneful Grainger, nurs’d in 
fancy’s arms,’’ who ‘‘So elegantly sung’’ The Sugar Cane, printed 
in Barbadoes in 1767 A General Description of the West-Indian 
Islands, ‘‘ Attempted in Blank Verse,’’ he modestly adds. The 
poem (reissued, with changes, in London ten years later) digresses 
from the picturesque tropical landscape to remark upon the wretch 

. who once betray’d 
A sacred trust, which hospitality 
And honor bound him to perform, and sold, 
Like a base villain, for a little trash, 
That pledge of friendship, which his royal host 
(A king he was in Afric’s sable realms) 
Deliver’d to him with a parting sigh ;— 
His only son .. . 


The Caboceiro who is willing with 20,000 men to establish British 
fortunes on the Guinea coast seems to Singleton a ‘‘fond father’’ 
rearing his son 
. to arms 

And virtue—virtue such as Nature’s sons 

Are taught to practise, unallay’d with art. 

Happy! thrice happy! had not Europe’s fame 

Indue’d the credulous old man to trust 

With this false friend the darling of his age. 


And Dr. Johnson, though contemptuous of savages, was reverential 
enough toward royalty. ‘‘In our own time,”’ he says in his argu- 
ment on the Knight case which he dictated to a demurring Boswell 
on September 23, 1777, ‘‘Princes have been sold, by wretches to 
whose care they were entrusted, that they might have an European 
education; but when once they were brought to a market in the 
plantations, little would avail either their dignity or their wrongs.’’ 
The lover of Zara is a not-inconsequential person in the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1759 another royal Negro, like the prince of Annamaboe, for 
an instant holds the spotlight in the London theatre, this time the 
Drury Lane. On Wednesday, May 9, 
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. ayoung African prince appeared publickly at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. This youth was committed some time since to the care of an 
English captain to be brought over for education, but the captain, instead of 
performing his promise, sold him to a gentleman in London. The father of 
the prince being lately dead, and the captain being upon the coast, was at 
that time desired by his subjects to bring the young prince home; but he giv- 
ing them no satisfactory account, was seized, imprisoned, and ironed, and 
then confessed the truth ; upon which an order was sent to a merchant in that 
trade to procure the prince’s enlargement, which was done by purchasing 
him of the gentleman who bought him; and he is soon to return to his native 
country.® 


This African prince kindles no British muse, and at once passes 
from the Drury Lane into oblivion. 

The Negro Gustavus Vassa, however, enjoyed no mere crowded 
hour of glory; indeed, his figure stretches Munchausen-like across 
the closing decade of the century. The Interesting Narrative of 
the Life of Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African, 
Written by Himself, appeared first in two volumes in 1789. In 
1794 there was an eighth edition, enlarged, printed at Norwich, and 
I have seen an edition printed in Leeds as late as 1814. The preface 
of this 1814 edition explains that the first edition ‘‘was graced with 
the names of a greater number of worthy characters than had 
before adorned the pages of any small book published in this coun- 
try’’—a claim that may or may not be informative: Ignatius 
Sancho’s Letters had appeared (in 1782) with something over a 
thousand names, many of ‘‘quality’’; but it was not a small book— 
nor was Vassa’s. His adventures, true or not, were too exciting 
and continual even to summarize. He was, in any case, the son 
of a chief in Benin, and in 1765, together with his sister, was kid- 
napped by slavers, who sold him in Barbadoes to an officer in the 
British navy. After extraordinary wanderings to Turkey, then 
northwest to seek an arctic passage to the East, then back to the 
West Indies, Vassa settled in England and helped manage the first 
colonization of Sierra Leone; for some reason the Bishop of Lon- 
don was unwilling to sanction his going to Africa as a missionary. 
His marriage to Miss Cullen of Ely is announced in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1792. 

There were, of course, many Africans being instructed in 
Christianity by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 

8 Gentleman’s Mag., XXIX (1759), p. 240. 
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dissenting sects, and the Sierra Leone Company; periodicals from 
the mid-century on frequently mention Negroes lately baptized in 
one or another London church. Even in this evangelism an Afri- 
can prince played his part—for Naimbanna seems to have been 
known to all the godly of 1793. His father, Naimbanna, king of 
Robanna, Sierra Leone, with a true eighteenth-century enlighten- 
ment, dispatched one of his sons to Turkey to be reared as a 
Mohammedan, one to Portugal to be reared as a Roman Catholic, 
and a third—Naimbanna—to England, where, as his obituary in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine has it, he ‘‘imbibed . . . the strongest 
attachments to the principles of the Protestant faith.’ Naim- 
banna, whose name was John Frederick until he was christened 
Henry Granville, arrived safely in England on September 22, 1791, 
under the care of Alexander Falconbridge, who committed him to 
Granville Sharp, who in turn arranged with Henry Thornton to 
put him under the Rev. Mr. Gambier in Kent. Naimbanna’s father 
complained to Sharp that there were ‘‘three distant relations of 
mine now in the West Indies, who were carried away by one Cap- 
tain Cox, captain of a Danish ship.’’ (Thornton later cited this 
letter in an anti-slavery debate in Parliament.) Sharp replied that 
he would ‘‘make particular inquiries after your three relations’’— 
Corpro, Banna, and Morbour—and that the young Naimbanna 
exhibited a ‘‘good disposition, modesty, behaviour, and great dili- 
gence and application to learning.’’ The reports of the Sierra 
Leone Company for 1794 comment upon the ‘‘alteration which . . . 
took place in his mind.’’ In April, 1793, came word that the King 
of Robanna had died, and about May 23, Naimbanna sailed for 
Africa. On July 18, he was dead of a putrid fever. Zachary 
Macaulay had serious trouble convincing the Negroes that the Brit- 
ish had not killed him. Poor Naimbanna’s last days were saddened 
by the oaths of British tars; in his pocketbook was found the fol- 
lowing entry, written as he boarded ship: ‘‘I shall take care of this 
company which I now fallen into [sic], for they swears a good deal, 
and talked all manner of wickedness. Can I be able to resist that 
temptation, no I cannot, but the Lord will deliver me.’’ Londoners 
agreed that ‘‘he possessed a good understanding, a disposition 


® LXIII (supplement), pp. 1215-6. The remainder of the information about 
Naimbanna is from Prince Hoare, Memoirs of Granville Sharp, London, 1828, II, 
pp. 161-171; and Viscountess Knutsford, Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay, 
London, 1900, pp. 34-42. 
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earnest in the pursuit of knowledge, and a great facility in receiv- 
ing instruction,’’ as well as an ‘‘easy address and suavity of 
manners.”’ 

One of the Cheap Repository Tracts, inspired by Hannah More, 
tells his story, rephrasing the reports of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany. Naimbanna, said to be twenty-three (he was twenty-nine), 
is described in The Black Prince as 


. not handsome, but his manners were extremely pleasing, and his 
disposition kind and affectionate ; at the same time, his feelings were quick 
and jealous, and he was very violent in his temper, as well as proud and dis- 
dainful. 


Discipline in ‘‘Christian principles,’’ however, subdued this im- 
petuousness: ‘‘before his departure from England, not only his 
pride, but also his revengeful spirit had become hateful to him.”’ 
In fact he turned something of a prig; when he happened upon an 
impropriety in what he was reading aloud, ‘‘he instantly shut the 
book’’ until a lady left; then 


. . . he dashed the book with a degree of fury which astonished the 
gentleman who was present, against the wall of the room, declaring that the 
man who wrote the book ought to be punished . . . 


One senses the tone of Bristol boarding schools. Indeed, Christian 
principles did not make Naimbanna’s life any simpler: 


Among the difficulties which his new view of things laid upon him, one 
respected his wives. He had two while in Africa, but he clearly saw the 
New Testament allowed only one; his difficulty was to know which of them 
it was right for him to keep. 


By nice casuistry he cleaved to the second one, who had brought 
him a son; all the while protesting his willingness ‘‘to make a sac- 
rifice of his feelings, should it appear right to keep the first in pref- 
erence.’’ Naimbanna signifies to the author that ‘‘God has given 
to the most rude and savage people minds capable of knowing, 
loving, and serving him.’’ 

Thus the century that fashioned and exalted the noble Negro 
ended with worry about the salvation of souls in Africa, and with 
an acceptance of the white man’s burden. 


Simmons College 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH NATIONALISM 
By R. M. LuMIANsKy 


In the first number of this journal Mr. Hans Kohn, writing on ‘‘The 
Genesis and Character of English Nationalism,’’' expressed the opinion that 
‘*the awakening of national consciousness in England came, in spite of the 
insular situation, later than on the continent.’’ He implies that English 
nationalism began in the fourteenth century. Mr. Kemp Malone, in a note 
for the fourth number,’ has pointed out that Kohn disregards the ‘‘ vigorous 
English nationalism of the eleventh century,’’ and has shown that this 
eleventh-century spirit had its origin as early as the ninth century with 
King Alfred and the first English prose movement. 

But if the ‘‘ genesis of English nationalism’’ means the first ‘‘ awakening 
of national consciousness’’ in Englishmen, the historian must trace it back to 
a still earlier period. In the dim, dark seventh century there was already 
emerging in England a strong sense of national unity. This is manifest both 
in the writings of the first English scholar, Bede, and in the point of view 
of his fellow churchmen. 

The fact has already been clearly pointed out by Mr. R. W. Chambers, in 
a notable passage, which needs quoting only because it seems often to be for- 
gotten. He says: 

**Bede wrote the Ecclesiastical History before there was any English na- 
tion in existence. He might have adopted the political unit and have written 
an Ecclesiastical History of Northumbria ; he might have taken the geograph- 
ical unit and have written an Ecclesiastical History of the British Isles. He 
did neither. He preferred to consider all the Germanic-speaking inhabitants 
of the British Isles, despite their different origins, Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
as one people—English. It was not an individual conception of Bede’s: the 
correspondence of Boniface and his fellow missionaries shows that they think 
of themselves, and of the folk they have left at home, not as Northumbrians, 
West Saxons, or Mercians, but as English. Yet it was Bede who gave world- 
wide currency to this conception. It is time we abandoned the fallacy that 
the Norman Conquest first hammered Englishmen into unity. Bede’s Ev- 
clesiastical History of the English People was one of many forces which had 
made England into a people, long before Normans and Angevins formed the 
impossible idea of creating one empire out of England and so much of France 
as they could hold: an idea which led to the Hundred Years’ War, that ‘tissue 
of calamitous follies’ which put back the clock in Western Europe for genera- 
tions.’’® 
1 Journal of the History of Ideas, I, 69-94. 

2 Ibid., 504-5. 
3R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939), pp. 49-50. 
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It is strange that so many historians still assume that there was in En- 
gland before the Norman Conquest nothing but feeble efforts of a primitive 
people towards national unity and a national literature. Modern scholarship 
has made clear the fallacy of this view; witness, for example: Plummer’s 
work on the Ecclesiastical History,* Klaeber’s work on Beowulf ,> Kennedy’s 
on the Old English Elegies,’ the work of Chambers and of Malone on Wid- 
sith." Yetso firmly rooted is the old conception that these studies go for the 
most part unnoticed beyond one particular field of literary history. 

University of North Carolina 

*C. Plummer, Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica (Oxford, 1896). 

5 F. Klaeber, Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (Boston, 1936), 3rd edition. 

®C. W. Kennedy, Old English Elegies (Princeton, 1936). 

7R. W. Chambers, Widsith, A Study in Old English Heroic Legend (Cambridge, 
1912). Kemp Malone, Widsith (London, 1936). 
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Revell Company, 1940. Pp. 96. $1.00. 


Tue Tipe or Fortune. Twelve Historical Miniatures. By Stefan Zweig. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Viking Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 
285. $2.75. 

Staces ON Lire’s Way. By S. Kierkegaard. Translated by W. Lourie. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 472. $6.00.—“This work makes a far broader appeal 
than do the religious works of Kierkegaard—for the author properly describes it 
as aesthetic literature.” 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY 


THE CuLturaL Approacnu To History. Edited for the American Historical 
Association by Caroline F. Ware. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. ix, 359. $3.50.—Thirty-four papers, read at the 1939 annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, on the techniques used by anthropology and psy- 
chology for cultural analysis and synthesis, cultural conflicts and nationality groups 
and the cultural réle of ideas. The latter topie is treated by Gray C. Boyce’s 
“Medieval Intellectual History: Ecclesiastical or Secular?” ; George H. Sabine’s “The 
Historical Position of Liberalism,” and in a symposium on the “Flowering of New 
England.” 

ZENON Papyri. Business Papers of the Third Century B.C. Dealing with 
Palestine and Egypt. Volume II. Edited with Introduction and Notes by William 
L. Westermann, Clinton W. Keyes, and Herbert Liebesny. Columbia Papyri, Greek 
Series, No. 4. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 223, illus. 
$6.00. 


THe Spanish Guitp Mercuant. A History of the Consulado 1250-1700. By 
Robert Sidney Smith. Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 167. $2.50. 

PiIoNEER Back Ropes ON THE West Coast. By Peter M. Dunne, S.J. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 286. $3.00.— 
The story of the Jesuit missionaries in Spanish North America from 1591 to 1632, 
as obtained from their letters and reports sent to Rome. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. A Stupy 1n LocaL GOVERNMENT 1590-1640. By William 
B. Willeox. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 348. $3.00.— 
“The government of the late Tudors and the early Stuarts was one of men rather 
than of laws, and the way in which the men administered the laws was determined 
by the way in which they and their neighbors lived.” 

THe First GENTLEMEN OF VirarniA. Intellectual Qualities of the Early 
Colonial Ruling Class. By Louis B. Wright. A Huntington Library Publication, 
1940. $3.75. 
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Montesquieu 1x America 1760-1801. By Paul M. Spurlin. Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. x, 302. $3.00. 


THe AMERICAN REVOLUTION CONSIDERED AS A SocIAL MOVEMENT. By J. Frank- 
lin Jameson. Lectures delivered at Princeton in 1925. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 100. $1.75. 

THe Feperatist. A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States. 
Being a collection of Essays written in Support of the Constitution agreed upon 
September 17, 1787, by the Federal Convention. From the original text of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, James Madison. With an Introduction by E. M. Earle. 
New York: Random House, The Modern Library, 1941. Pp. xiv, 618. $0.95. 


ConsTITUTIONAL CHarF—Rejected Suggestions of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 with Explanatory Argument. Compiled by Jane Butzner from the 
Notes of James Madison of Virginia, Major William Pierce of Georgia, Dr. James 
McHenry of Maryland, Rufus King of Massachusetts, and the Honorable Robert 
Yates of New York. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp.197. $2.25. 


THe Vision oF Worup Peace IN SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
France. By Elizabeth V. Souleyman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 
Pp. xvii, 232. $2.50.—The political, religious and philosophical ideals of interna- 
tional peace in Dubois, Crucé, Sully, La Bruyére, Vauban, Fénelon, Balzac, Pascal, 
Bossuet, La-Mothe-Le-Vayer, Cyrano de Bergerac, Bayle, Fontenelle, L’Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, the Encyclopedists, Physiocrats, Gargaz, Palier de Saint-Germain, and 
Cloots, with some references to similar ideas in English, American, and German 
thinkers of the same era (Bentham, Franklin, Herder and Kant). 


Tue Democratic IpeAL IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By David Thomson. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. vii, 
136. $1.25.—“The present challenge of Nazism is not to be regarded simply as a 
threat to the survival of an old creed, but an opportunity for democrats to restate 
the ideal in terms relevant to the times. The present book is an analysis of the 
democratic conception of society which has emerged in France and England during 
the last 250 years.” 

A CotumsBia University STUDENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Essays by 
Daniel D. Tompkins, Class of 1795; Sometime Governor of New York State and 
Vice-President of the United States. Edited by Ray W. Irwin and Edna L. Jacob- 
sen. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xviii, 68. $1.00.—The 
essays show the interests of a late eighteenth century student in New York City and 
reflect the political, moral, and religious temper of that period and place. 

Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL Press, 1819-1860. By Albert L. Demaree. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 430. Illustrated. $4.00.—For 


the student of American manners, morals, and opinions as molded by the agrarian 


press. 

Tue AMERICAN AND His Foop. A History of Food Habits in the United 
States. By Richard O. Cummings. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
Pp. vii, 267. $2.50.—A study of the relation of food habits and ideas about diet 
to social, economie and governmental policy in the United States since 1789. 
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America, INcorPORATED. Recent Economie History of the United States. By 
Leo Huberman. New York: The Viking Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 251. $2.75.—The 
social and political consequences of the rapid transformation of the United States 
from an agricultural to an industrial nation from 1860 to 1940. 


PotiticaL AND SociaL GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PeropLE, 1865-1940. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xxi, 783. 
$3.25. 

THE CLAsH oF PotiticaL IpEALs. A Source Book on Democracy, Communism, 
and the Totalitarian State. Selected and Annotated by Albert R. Chandler. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pp. xvii, 273. $4.50. 

THe Dvuat State. A Contribution to the Theory of Dictatorship. By Ernst 
Fraenkel. Translated from the German by E. A. Shils. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xi, 248. $3.00—‘“German capitalism has preferred 
an irrational ideology, which maintains the existing conditions of technical rational- 
ity, but at the same time destroys all forms of substantial rationality. If such 
substantially irrational ideology is useful to capitalism, the latter is ready to accept 
the programmatic aims of this ideology. This symbiosis of capitalism and National- 
Socialism is expressed in the Dual State.” 

GERMANY: JEKYLL AND Hype. By Sebastian Hoffner. Translated by Wilfrid 
David. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 318. $2.50.—A psychological 
analysis of the Nazi élite and of the average rank-and-file Nazi mind. 

THe Wortp or Nations. A Study of the National Implications in the Work 
of Karl Marx. By Solomon F. Bloom. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. 225. $2.50. 

Vom Becrirr per WirtscHarr. Eine kritische Betrachtung. Von V. Chytil. 
Prague: “Internationale Bibliothek fiir Philosophie.” Bd. IV, 11-12. Nov.—Dec., 
1940. Pp. vii, 48.—On the concept of the “economic” as distinguished from the 


“economical.” 


THe Sovier Power. By the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson. New York: 
Modern Age Books, 1940. Pp. xvi, 352. $2.50.—An optimistie appraisal of the 
Russian experiment by a Christian socialist who hopes “to influence men’s minds in 
the direction of warmer relationships between Great Britain and the Soviet Union.” 


Tue Crry or Man. A Declaration of World Democracy. Issued by H. Agar, 
F. Aydelotte, A. Borgese, H. Brock, Van Wyck Brooks, A. L. Comstock, W. Y. 
Elliott, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Christian Gauss, O. Jiszi, Alvin Johnson, Hans 
Kohn, Thomas Mann, Lewis Mumford, W. A. Neilson, R. Niebuhr, G. Salvemini. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 113. $1.00.—Exchange of ideas by a 
small group of friends begun in October 1938, soon after the Munich surrender, 
resulted in a statement of their faith and hope in the face of the dangers threaten- 
ing the future of our civilization. 

THe Unrrep States, Great Britain, AND British North America. From the 
Revolution to the Establishment of Peace after the War of 1812. By A. L. Burt. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1940. Pp. vii, 
448. $3.25.—Covers the period from 1775 to 1820. 
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EnGuisH EpucaTion AND THE OriGins oF INDIAN Nationalism. By Bruce 
Tiebout McCully. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 418. $450.— 
The evolution and development of the nationalist movement in India and of the con- 
siderable influence which English education exercised upon its cultural, economic 
and political phases. 


Srupres 1x Lecat Terminovocy. By Erwin Hexner. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 150. $1.50.—Analysis of the con- 
cepts of “legal rules,” “legal systems,” “court systems and court orders,” “legal 
security,” with respect to social, political, linguistic, and economic factors. 


Freepom, Irs Meaninc. Edited by Ruth N. Anshen. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1940. Pp. 686. $4.00.—Historical, psychological, political and eul- 
tur] analyses of the idea of freedom by 41 contemporaries, including Croce, White- 
head, Mann, Hu Shih, Gilson, Conklin, Russell, Perry, Beard, Dewey, Einstein, 
Bergson, and Maritain. 


INTELLECTUAL Honesty AND OTHER ApprEssEs. Being Mainly Chapel Talks 
at Smith College by William Allan Neilson. Introduction by Ada L. Comstock. 
Litchfield, Conn.: The Prospect Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 134. $2.00.—These seventeen 
addresses include discussion of “Democracy in College,” “Patriotism and National- 
ism,” “Freedom,” and “The Meaning of Liberalism.” 


HISTORY OF RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


CHRISTIANITY AND CLassicaL Cutture. A Study of Thought and Action from 
Augustus to Augustine. By Charles N. Cochrane. Oxford: At The Clarendon 
Press, 1940; New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. vii, 523. $8.00.—The 
religious and philosophic issues in the impact of Christianity upon the Graeco- 
Roman world and upon the idea of the latter: “that it was possible to attain a goal 
of permanent security, peace and freedom through political action, especially 
through submission to the ‘virtue and fortune’ of a political leader. This notion 
the Christians denounced . . . and traced to the acceptance of a defective logie, the 
logie of classical ‘naturalism,’ to which they ascribed the characteristic vitia of the 
classical world.” 


From tHe Stone Ace To Curistianrry. Monotheism and the Historical 
Process. By William F. Albright. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 
Pp. xi, 363. $2.50.—“The purpose of this book is to show how man’s idea of God 
developed from prehistoric antiquity to the time of Christ, and to place this devel- 
opment in its historical context. This task does not, however, consist merely in the 
accumulation of historical details; it involves an analysis of the historical patterns 
which emerge from the mass of detail. It is, therefore, a task both for the historian 
and for the philosopher of history.” 


PyTHAGOREAN Po.itics in SourHEerRN ITtaty. An Analysis of the Sources. By 
Kurt von Fritz. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 113. 
$2.00.—The extent and nature of the political influence of the Pythagorean order 
from the end of the sixth to the beginning of the fourth century B.c. is traced by 
means of a re-examination and re-interpretation of the sources and by a sifting of 


sound evidence from obviously legendary material. 











PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 

“Coleridge and Kant’s Two Worlds,” by Arthur O. Lovejoy. ELH, A Journal 
of English Literary History, VII, 4 (Dee. 1940), 341-362. 

“Coleridge, Maurice, and the Church Universal,” by Charles Richard Sanders. 
The Journal of Religion, XXI, 1 (Jan. 1941), 31-45. 

“The Political Ideas of Theodore Parker,” by Arthur I. Ladu. Studies in 
Philology,’ XXXVIII, 1 (Jan. 1941), 106-123. 

“Presupposition and Objectivity in History,” by Sidney Ratner. Philosophy 
of Science, VII, 4 (1940), 499-505. 

“Death Comes for Robinson Jeffers,” by Frederic I. Carpenter. The University 
Review, VII, 2 (Dec. 1940), 97-104. 

“The Philosophical Joads,” by Frederic I. Carpenter. College English, Il, 4 
(Jan. 1941), 315-325. 

“Modern Psychology and Man,” by R. E. Brennan, O. P. The Thomist, III, 1 
(Jan. 1941), 8-32. 

“Edmund Husserl and the Background of his Philosophy,” by Marvin Farber. 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, I, 1 (Sept. 1940), 1-20. 

“Mass Age in Agony,” by Goetz A. Briefs. The Review of Politics, III, 1 
(Jan. 1941), 83-99. 

“Behind the Bertrand Russell Case,” by Horace M. Kallen. Reprinted from 
Issue V-VI of Twice a Year—1940, A Book of Literature, the Arts and Civil Liber- 
ties, for the Committee for Cultural Freedom. Pp. 441-466.—A discussion of the 
Russell ease in the light of the history of the conflict between scientific and religious 
ideas of intellectual freedom. 

“Fascism and the Church,” by Roland L. Warren. American Sociological Re- 
view, VI, 1 (Feb. 1941), 45-51. 

“La Philosophie en France, 1939-1940,” by A. Lalande. The Philosophical 
Review, L, 1 (Jan. 1941), 2-19. 

“Tl eoncetto filosifico della storia della filosofia,’” by B. Croce. La Critica, 
XXXVIII, 2 (May 1940), 135-148. 

“Introduzione ad un Saggio su i messianismi nazionali,” by Domenico Antonio 
Cardone. 1-13. “Radici teoretiche ed etiche del presente travaglio di civilta,” by 
Leonardo Grassi. 14-31. Ricerche Filosofiche. X, 1, 2. 

“Lo Hispanico y el Erasmismo,” by Américo Castro. Revista de Filologia 
Hispdnica. II, 1 (1940), 1-34. 

. >. * 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

The secretary is pleased to announce for the directors of the Journal of the 
History of Ideas, Inc., that the University of Cincinnati (through its Taft Com- 
mittee) has renewed its sustaining membership, and that four new sustaining mem- 
bers have been added since the last issue: Joseph T. Curtiss, Antony W. Deller, R. A. 
Harper, and Joel B. Hayden. 
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Just Published: 
FROM BEAST-MACHINE TO MAN-MACHINE 


Animal Soul in French Letters from Descartes to 
La Mettrie. Preface by Paul Hazard. 


By Leonora CoHEN ROSENFIELD 


Do animals have soul, or are they machines? Descartes’ hypothesis 
of the beast-machine in seventeenth-century France stirred up one of 
the most resounding controversies in French letters. A century later 
an unorthodox physician by the name of La Mettrie created a great 
stir by his doctrine of the man-machine. The present book traces 
the transition from Descartes’ animal mechanism to La Mettrie’s 
human mechanism. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 
AND TO THE METHODOLOGY OF 
DEDUCTIVE SCIENCES 
By Avrrep Tarski. Translated from the German by Dr. OtaF 
HELMER 
This is an outstanding contribution to the literature of mathematical 
logic by a scholar who has been described by Bertrand Russell as 
“the ablest man of our generation in logic and semantics.” In simple 


terms, Dr. Tarski gives an exposition of the main branches of mathe- 
matical logic and an explanation of the fundamental methodological 


principles of the deductive sciences. $2.50 


HEGEL AND THE RISE OF MODERN 
SOCIAL THEORY 


By Hersert Marcuse 


The book attempts to re-interpret Hegel’s philosophy in its bearing 
on European thought from the time of the French Revolution to 
present-day Fascism and National Socialism. $4.00 
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